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HERE is an incident in the life 
of Christ, depicted by the Evan- 
gelist St. Mark, which has never 
ceased to touch the hearts of men. 
Tired from teaching the multitude 
that followed Him along the Judean 
toadside, Jesus paused to rest. Im- 
mediately people brought children to 
Him that He might bless them. 
When the disciples saw them throng- 
ing around Jesus, they rebuked the 
parents and sought to drive the little 
ones away. Jesus stopped them, say- 
ing: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Then twining His arms around those 
innocent little ones, He pressed them 
to His bosom and blessed them. 

The words, uttered by the divine 
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Master on the roadside of ancient 
Judea, have constituted the educa- 
tional policy which His Church has 
followed for nineteen centuries. 
Those words have been the lodestar 
which has guided the Catholic Church 
in all the countries of the world. 
After the erection of a temple for 
the worship of God, she proceeds with 
all possible speed to establish a school 
where the little ones will be gathered 
under the arms of priests and sisters 
and kept ever close to the heart of 
Christ. 

Like the disciples of old, there have 
been well-meaning people who have 
sought to deter her. “It is too expen- 
sive,” they have said. “It is too dif- 
ficult to bear a double burden.” “It 
costs too much in effort, in money, in 
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the life-blood of its teachers.” Yes, 
it costs much in hardship, in suffer- 
ing, in sacrifice. But it is worth all 
this ... and more. For it means the 
shaping of human hearts and the 
fashioning of human minds after the 
heart and the mind of Jesus Christ. 


Tue Reason Wuy 


Why does the Church erect her 
own schools—grade schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities? 
This is a question often asked. It 
demands an answer that will make 
clear, once and for all, to all the 
citizens of our land why the Catholic 
Church goes to such enormous ex- 
pense and sacrifice to establish her 
system of schools. 

The Church has nothing but ad- 
miration and gratitude for the vast 
army of men and women who labor 
in our public schools and endeavor 
with painstaking care to train youth 
in the arts of learning and in the 
duties of citizenship. Too often they 
toil for meagre salaries and pass with 
scant praise from the scene of their 
labors into an uncertain security in 
old age. Because of the variety of 
religious faiths among our citizens, 
however, it has been thus far impos- 
sible to find a way to teach religion in 
the public schools. Hence scarcely a 
word is spoken about God, about 
Christ, about the legacy of divine 
truth which He bequeathed to man- 
kind, about the destiny of the human 
soul and the means of achieving it. 
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Yet these are the supremely inf atom 
portant truths. Without them noei$ thro 
ucation can be satisfactory or com} imm 
plete. Because the Church believe} ence 
in God, because she believes in Jesu and 
Christ, because she believes in hous 
teachings which He has bequeathed} redu 
as a priceless legacy to mankind, bf to t 
cause she believes in the immortd) derl 
destiny of the human soul and in th} ance 
divinely appointed means for the a} wor 
tainment of that destiny, she evel 


lishes schools wherein those truth 
can be taught. 


Not only does the Catholic schol} pe 
teach these truths, but the Churif ji, 
makes them the very core of the cur} nat 
riculum, the spinal column of th} ¢hy 
vital organism of learning, the throb} ¢¢, 
bing heart of the living body of g, 
knowledge. Just as the heart s of 
the life-giving blood through all the 44 
parts of the body, so religion invest} j,, 
all the subjects of the curriculumj 
with deep significance and shows er 
they are related to the development of 4¢ 
the spiritual life of man and 
achievement of his ultimate destiny} (¢ 
It causes them all to be viewed ang | 
evaluated sub specie aeternitatis—i - 
the light of eternity. _ 

Mirrors Divine Mino 


All the sciences are thus perceive} 1 
to be so many fields wherein Gol} ¢ 
mind is mirrored in the laws of my a 
ture, which proclaim both His ws} 
dom and His power. The omnipres} 
ence of law throughout the vast uni 
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yerse, from the throbbing heart of the 
atom to the galaxy of stars that swing 
through the most distant regions of 
immeasurable space, heralds the pres- 
ence of God throughout His creation 
and makes man feel at home in God’s 
house. The laws of nature, which 
reduce the multiplicity of phenomena 
to the unity of principle and the or- 
derliness of plan, are but the ordin- 
ances which the divine mind has 
woven into the warp and woof of 
every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse. 


Hence the study of all the sciences 
becomes the deciphering of the divine 
mind as reflected in the orderliness of 
nature whose activities are shot 
through with plan and purpose from 
center to circumference. ‘Thus is 
God seen to be not only the Creator 
of the universe but the infinite Being 
whose thoughts, congealed into the 
laws of nature, exercise dominion in 
all its varied operations from the 
growth of a blade of grass to the birth 
of the latest star. 

Religion integrates all the subjects 
of the curriculum into a_ unified 
whole. God, Christ and His truths 
are its center. Just as Christ reached 
out and embraced all the little chil- 
dren thronging around Him, and 
pressed them to His bosom, so Christ 
teaches out from the center of the 
curriculum in the Catholic school 
and pervades every branch with His 
divine presence. 

In the Catholic school, Christ is 
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no exile, no outcast. He occupies the 
throne of honor and His teachings 
constitute her code of ethics. The 
Catholic school system stretching 
from kindergarten to the university 
and educating nearly three million 
children, erected and maintained 
without a penny of state aid by the 
people who love it, is the greatest 
moral fact in America. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 


The Church establishes her schools 
because she knows that religious edu- 
cation is essential for the well- 
rounded development of youth. No 
education is complete without the 
development of character. But char- 
acter in the best sense cannot be de- 
veloped without faith in God. Ethics, 
sociology and civics ask a person to 
be a good neighbor and a law-abid- 
ing citizen. They do not, however, 
provide effective sanctions or incen- 
tives for the observance of the moral 
law in times of stress and strain. 

Why should a man be honest when 
it might be to his direct advantage to 
steal. Why be truthful when a lie 
provides an easy way of escape? Why 
restrain a surging passion when the 
opportunity for gratifying it is at 
hand and no eye can witness the 
deed? The precepts of ethics, if not 
buttressed by the sanctions which only 
religion can provide, bend like straws 
in the wind under the pressure of 
expediency, passion and circumstance. 

Ethics, devoid of religion, offers no 
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unconditional, categorical imperatives 
for moral conduct under all the 
changing circumstances of human life. 
This alone religion can do. It can 
do it because God is everywhere, sees 
all things, and metes out rewards and 
punishments with infallible accuracy. 
No one can cheat God or throw dust 
in His eyes. 

This point, central in the philoso- 
phy of Catholic education, can be il- 
lustrated by a homely incident. Dur- 
ing prohibition days, a certain gentle- 
man named Sam was offered a bottle 
of near beer under the pretense of be- 
ing the real article. Pouring it into 
a glass, and observing its foam and 
sparkle, he said: “It looks like beer.” 
Putting it to his nostrils, he said: 
“Tt smells like beer.” Raising it to 
his lips, he said: “It tastes like beer.” 
After drinking it, he waited a few 
moments in eager expectancy. Then 
placing his hand upon his abdomen, 
he said sadly: “But it lacks the au- 
thority here.” 


ReLicGlion—Basis OF Mora ity 


So it is with precepts based upon 
ethics. —They may sound well and in- 
voke lip service. But they crack un- 
der strain. They lack the authority 
in the domain of the conscience and 
the will of man. Only religion can 
provide the assurance sadly needed 
in times of stress and strain that God 
will reward or punish the individual 
even though no human tribunal will 
ever take cognizance of the deed. 
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In the ears of the person sensitized 
by religious faith, God thunders: 
“Thou must!” “Thou shalt!” Why? 
“Because thou oughtest. Because, I, 
thy Lord and God so ordain. Because 
I shall mete out to you, without fail, 
in accordance with your deeds. | 
know thy most secret thoughts and 
intentions, and they shall receive their 
just reward.” Religion provides the 
best incentives for the building of a 
strong and noble character and for 
the living of a virtuous life. It puts 
teeth into the moral law and renders 
it functional, while so-called ethical 
culture amounts to little more than 
pretty rhetoric. God and religion 
constitute the only enduring basis of 
morality and character. 

It is this important truth which 
George Washington, the Father of 
Our Country, uttered in his famous 
Farewell Address, a truth which he 
wanted to keep forever before the 
eyes of his countrymen. ‘Reason and 
experience,” he said, “both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

The most effective remedy for the 
juvenile delinquency sweeping like a 
pestilence across our nation is to be 
found in the practice of religion and 
in the sensitizing of the individual’s 
conscience to the constant presence 
of God. If parents will set the ex- 
ample and provide for the religious 
and moral training of their children 
in the home and in the school, the 
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blight of juvenile delinquency will 
perish overnight. More effective than 
brass-buttoned policemen in prompt- 
ing youth to observe the laws of jus- 
tice, decency and honor is a conscience 
sensitive to the command of God in 
all the relationships of life. A youth 
may outdistance a policeman. He 
knows that he cannot outdistance 


God. 


Cutture ALtone Does Nor SAve 


We walked one July day through 
the famous cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise in Paris. We stumbled upon 
the grave of one whom we had not 
expected to find in French soil. It was 
the grave of Oscar Wilde. Gifted 
poet, playwright and orator, he fell 
in spite of all his culture to the lowest 
depths of degradation, and fled in 
disgrace from England. The weeds 
upon his grave, tall and luxuriant, 
semed to proclaim with myriad 
tongues the mighty truth: Culture 
alone does not save. Education and 
debauchery may travel hand in hand. 
Something more than mere learning 
is required. That is religion. For 
it is religion which sensitizes the con- 
science to the moral law, and strength- 
ens the will to observe it, by putting 
our minds in life-giving communion 
with the wellspring of divine power 
and divine strength. God is the an- 
swer to the cry of every human soul 
for help. Without Him, our learn- 
ing is but dust and ashes. 

Cardinal Newman, the great schol- 


ar of Oxford, has given an impressive 
statement of this important truth. 
“Carve the granite with a razor,” he 
says, “moor the vessel with a thread 
of silk, then you may hope with such 
keen delicate instruments as human 
knowledge and human reason to con- 
tend against those giants, the passions 
and the pride of men.” Live a good 
life and God will dwell in you. Closer 
will He be than breathing, nearer 
than hands or feet. More important 
than a keen mind in seeing God is a 
clean conscience and a pure heart. 

“Tell us of your Christ,” sneered 
one of the Roman executioners lead- 
ing the aged Ignatius of Antioch to 
his martyrdom. 

Looking into his leering, licentious 
face, the venerable bishop replied: 
“You will know’ Him when you are 
worthy of Him.” 

A life of virtue is the unfailing 
pathway to the vision of God and to 
union with Him in time and in eter- 
nity. 


Answer To Atomic Boms 


The answer to the threat of the 
atomic bomb is found in universal 
religious education which stresses the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man and the duty of treating all 
men and nations with justice, mercy 
and love. In the unswerving applica- 
tion of Christ’s law of justice, tem- 
pered with charity, America and the 
United Nations will find the only 
solution of the problem threatening 
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the existence of the race on this 
planet. 

Science can make bigger and better 
atomic bombs, and can pile up rocket 
planes sky high. These inventions 
of science only make for more devas- 
tating global wars if the conscience 
and the character of men are left un- 
touched by the ethical teachings of 
Christ. What we need to learn to 
control is not the atomic bomb but 
the user of the bomb. In the unen- 
lightened conscience, the undisci- 
plined will and the unchecked hatreds 
of men and nations lies the real ex- 
plosive which threatens to blast the 
race from the face of the earth. 

Instead of spending billions on 
instruments of destruction and a 
mere pittance on moral and religious 
education, why not reverse the pro- 
cess? Why not engage in a global 
crusade to wipe out race prejudices 
and hatreds, to teach men justice and 
righteousness, the Golden Rule and 
Christ’s law of all-embracing love? 
Why not devise some way of getting 
religious education to the youth of 
our land before we become a pagan 
nation ? 

Peace rests on the moral character 
of men and nations, and the basis of 
character and morality is religion. 
A recognition of God as the basis of 
the moral law and the wellspring of 
the rights of man is a necessary pre- 
lude to the building of a just and en- 
during peace among the nations of 
the world. 
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Above the portals of all the schools 
in our land might well be carved a 
truth that youth must never iorget, 
It is this: A man may walk intellec- 
tually among the stars and grovel 
morally among the swine. The con- 
science which does not sink its roots 
into the subsoil of religious faith, nor 
shoot its antennae up beyond the roof 
of the skies, misses alike the music of 
divine inspirations and the thunder 
of divine commands. 

The Catholic school exists in order 
that youth may walk morally as well 
as intellectually among the stars, that 
their conscience may be attuned to 
the voice of God. It constitutes a 
sanctuary wherein the twofold truth, 
that well-rounded education requires 
the development of moral character 
and morality must be based on re- 
ligion, is recognized not only in the- 
ory but also in practice. 

It is a spacious tabernacle where 
Christ lives and reigns, and where 
the priceless truths of the Christian 
faith permeate the whole atmosphere 
with a sweet and lovely fragrance. 
It is a nursery of holiness where the 
tendrils of youthful hearts are twined 
around the ideals of God and country 
and the twin virtues of patriotism 
and religion are daily inculcated. The 
Catholic school is a bulwark of 
America, a mighty fortress against 
the forces of communism, fascism and 
irreligion; a citadel where the young 
are taught to love their neighbor, 
their country and their God. 
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VERYONE is talking about 
President Truman’s appeal to 
Congress for aid to Greece and Tur- 


And with good reason. His cour- 
weous challenge to an expanding 
Communism was the gravest peace- 
time pronouncement an American 
President has ever made. 

Even now, after ten days of nation- 
wide discussion, we are just beginning 
to realize how much his message 
means. 

“Great responsibilities,” said the 
President, “have been placed upon 
us by the swift movement of events.” 
Just how great are those responsi- 
bilities; how fateful are the choices 
we are called upon to make? 

These are the questions we must 
answer in ever more wide-spread 
public debate. 

“The American people,” said 
Sumner Welles, “have entered the 
Valley of Decision. If the United 
States makes full use of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by its position, its 
power and its resources, it can deter- 
mine the destinies of humanity. It 
tan save Western civilization.” 

That, I believe, is in truth the 
soul-shaking responsibility which the 
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Epwarp A. Conway, S.J. 
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swift movement of events has thrust 
upon us. That is the role in which 
Providence has cast our nation. That 
is the high destiny America must ful- 
fill. 

In this time of tremendous deci- 
sions, it is of first importance that 
we clearly understand the nature of 
the crisis confronting us. 

And we must take careful inven- 
tory of those resources Mr. Welles 
has mentioned. 

This crisis, make no mistake about 
it, is a spiritual crisis; and the strug- 
gle which can resolve it must be 
waged principally on the spiritual 


plane. 


Two opposing philosophies are 
struggling for the soul of modern 
man. 

The Totalitarianism which threat- 
ens to engulf the Western World is 
more than a system of political or- 
ganization; it is a philosophy of life. 
It is more than marching armies and 
infiltrating agents; it is marching 
ideas, an infiltrating philosophy. It 
must be opposed by the true demo- 
cratic idea, by the democratic philos- 
ophy of life. 

That is the true inwardness of the 
crisis; and at our peril we dismiss it 
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as just another crisis in power poli- 
tics. 

The swift movement of events, I 
verily believe, is fulfilling that pro- 
phecy which the great Cardinal New- 
man made more than three score 
years ago when he said: “Then will 
come the stern encounter—when two 
real and living principles, the one in 
the Church, the other out of it, at 
length rush upon each other, contend- 
ing not for names and words, but for 
elementary notions and distinctive 
moral characters.” f 

i 
NEED FOR SELF KNOWLEDGE : j 


As we gird ourselves for that stern 
encounter, what would an inventory 
of America’s. spiritual resources 
show? Would it reveal a Democracy 
vital and vigorous, united by the 
commonly-shared convictions of its 
people? 

Or would that inventory show a 
Democracy divided against itself, 
rent by racial, religious and class 
contentions, a Democracy doubtful 
about the very values it is now called 
upon to defend? 

America, look within! Look into 
‘your soul! 

Never before in your history have 
you so desperately needed self-knowl- 
edge! 

How shall we test the vitality of 
our democracy? The French philoso- 
pher, Montesquieu long ago gave the 
answer. 

“A nation’s decadence,” he said, 
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“begins when it loses sight of th 
principles upon which it was fou. 
ded.” 

We need only ask ourselves, there. 
fore, just how strongly we hold and 
cherish and live by the principles 
which guided our Founding Father, 

The men who made America le. 
lieved in God. They acknowledged 
the existence of an objective standar 
of right and wrong, of a moral law 
as unchanging as human nature it 
self, and known to man by the voice 
of his reason. 

They held that the human person- 
ality is sacred, and endowed with 
tights which no government can take 
away, since God, not government, 


They held that reason, not will, 
is the basis of law; that government 
is of laws, not of men; that only 
through the supremacy of law can 
legitimate liberty be preserved. 

They enshrined those doctrines in 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Preamble of the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights. 

God; the Moral Law; Huma 
Rights; the Rule of Law—do wes 
a nation still cling to them? 

This is the simple four-fold test 
of the vitality of our Democracy. 

But this test, you may object, i 
too simple; this is too elementary. 
Yes, it is simple; these are elementary 
notions. As a fact, they are those ele 
mentary notions around which the 
“stern encounter” is now raging 
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that stern encounter which Cardinal 
Newman predicted. 

These are the very truths Totali- 
tarianism denies, and seeks to blot 
from the minds of men. And these 
same truths are the four pillars upon 
which our temple of freedom was 
built. 

In this solemn and critical hour, 
we must make absolutely sure that 
these foundations of our Democracy 
still stand. 

God, the Moral Law, Human 
Rights, the Rule of Law. Do our 
people still cling to them? That 
question will not down. And the fear 
arises, as we look about us, that too 
many Americans have already lost 
faith in them. 

Let me indicate just one reason 
for such fear. I have before me an 
address written by a San Francisco 
attorney, Harold R. McKinnon, en- 
titled “The Higher Law.” Its rev- 
lations are nothing less than appall- 
ing. Basing his charges on copious 
quotations, he contends that “the 
prevailing teaching of American po- 
litical and legal philosophers is essen- 
tially anti-democratic and__totali- 
tarian,” 

“This teaching,” he declares, “de- 
nies that there is a moral law which 
is inherent in human nature and 
which is therefore immutable, and 
to which all man-made laws to be 
valid must conform. It denies that 
by virtue of this law man_ possesses 
certain rights which are inherent and 
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inalienable, and therefore superior to 
the authority of the State. It denies 
that the purpose of government is to 
secure these inherent and inalienable 
rights.” 

Isn’t it obvious that this doctrine 
is the same as the teaching of those 
totalitarians whom President Tru- 
man has called upon us to resist in 
the name of Democracy? 

And this, be it observed, is the 
teaching to which most of the influ- 
ential men in America have been sub- 
jected. Can you blame one for won- 
dering whether our democracy is by 
now anything more than a hollow 
shell? If you deny that men are 
moral beings, with rights and duties, 
and hence moral responsibilities, do 
you not empty democracy of its 
meaning ? 


Unitinc For AcTION 


This fear that our democracy has 
become decadent, that it has departed 
from the principles of its founders, 
has aroused a group of our citizens 
to action. This group, made up of 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, has 
launched a movement called Common 
Cause. It is not so much an organiza- 
tion, they say, as a Force. Its purpose 
is to revive and strengthen our great 
heritage of Freedom, to reinvigorate 
our Democracy so that it can meet 
the modern challenge. 

Before ever President Truman 
made his historic appeal, Common 
Cause had proclaimed that “the fate 
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of human liberty in these critical 
times rests in large measure in the 
hands of the American people.” 

_ By various activities, chiefly edu- 
/ cational, Common Cause will work 
“to clarify the meaning of Democracy 
and to make it a militant faith which 
will surpass in its sweep and power 
the faith of any totalitarian system.” 

I have joined the National Relig- 
ious Council of Common Cause since 
I believe that it has correctly diag- 
nosed the root disease of our Democ- 
racy. I am convinced, with its found- 
ers, that “we have arrived at one of 
the most dangerous crises in world 
history because we have shown an 
increasing tendency to relinquish be- 
lief in God.” 

I believe, as they do, that “as a 
result, we have drifted further and 
further from allegiance to the moral 
law, which protects individuals in 
their God-given rights.” 

I heartily agree with their state- 
ment that “all who believe in God 
and His moral law must unite in a 
common cause to bring to the Ameri- 
can people a clear knowledge of the 
meaning of democracy, and hasten a 
return to the principles of the moral 
law.” And finally, I agree whole- 
heartedly that “the moral law is the 
indispensable core of such a pro- 
gram.” 

It is hard to exaggerate the im- 
portance of such a citizens’ move- 
ment in this testing-time of our Dem- 
ocracy. The arresting thing about it 
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is the fact that it is a Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish project. And th 
exciting thing about it is the fact that 
laymen predominate among its men- 
bership. 

Common Cause must appear to the 
perceptive as a ray of hope in the 
gathering gloom. 

I join the more heartily in this 
movement because I recall that year 
ago Pope Pius XII made the sam 
diagnosis as does Common Cause 
when he declared that “the radical 
and ultimate cause of the evils we 
deplore in modern society is the de- 
nial and rejection of a_ univers 
standard of morality, as well for in- 
dividual and social life as for inter- 
national relations.” And the Holy 
Father’s prescription is the same 3 
that of Common Cause. Five years 
ago he urged that “the observance of 
the moral law must be inculcated 
and fostered by the public opinion 
of all nations and of all States with 
such a unanimity of voice and energy 
that no one may dare to call into 
doubt or weaken its binding force.’ 

As a Catholic priest I welcome th 
opportunity to cooperate on the basi 
of the moral law with men and 
women like Sumner Welles, Dorothy 
Thompson, Russell Davenport, Ly- 
man Bryson, and William Mont 
gomery Bennett, because I know how 
much Pope Pius XII wants coopers 
tion of this kind. He has gone so far, 
as a fact, to say that “this disposition, 
and a readiness to work together in 4 
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4 gitit of genuine brotherly harmony, Common Cause must succeed. But 
the not only answers to the moral obliga- it can succeed only if it becomes a 
that tin to fulfill one’s civic duties; it great citizens’ crusade. It can succeed 
ml | ies to the dignity of a postulate of only by mobilizing into a great mili- 
conscience, sustained by love of God _ tant pro-God, pro-Democracy front 
the and of one’s neighbors, and stimulated the millions of Americans who still 
the by the warning signs of the moment believe in God, in His Moral Law, 4 
_ | md the intensity of effort called for in Human Rights, and in the Rule of 
this in order to save the nations.” Law. May God speed the day! 
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r in Christ in His Church 
Hoh We know that the episodes of Christ’s earthly story—His 
ia passion, death and resurrection—continue to be reproduced in 
vin the life of His Mystical Body. Is it not to be expected, then, 
il that there should be a certain correspondence between the 
ai moment when Our Blessed Lord Himself proclaimed His 
nia Kingship, and that when it was held up once again as the 
with supreme truth by His Vicar, before a world disdainful in its 
nerty incomprehension ? The declaration before Pilate was followed 
ints at once by the scourging, mocking and crucifixion of our Saviour 
a —as though the usurping “Prince of this World” had waited 
sie only to learn that here, indeed, was the True Sovereiga whom 
basi he must destroy to establish his own despotism. So also the 
a Letter, “Quas Primas,” of Pius XI, proclaimed in the hour of 
rothy the power of darkness, has been swiftly followed by the solidi- 
Ly. fying of the satanic forces of the totalitarian States, incarnating 
Aont the self-sufficiency of apostate man and his intolerance of the 
i “absurdity” of a Law of Justice. At the hands of these States 
pent Christendom has suffered every form of calumny, degradation 
o far, and savagery—the weaker brethren have fled, the faithful are 
ston, even now sharing the passion of their Saviour... and the end 
rina Seo yet—The Apvocate, Melbourne, Australia, Oct. 23, 
















Religion on Postage Stamps 


F. P. Carey 


Reprinted from Irish News* 


HE artistic Brother Edmund Ignatius Rice Centenary issue, now 

current, further advances the claim of Eire to a distinctive place 
among the several nations which have associated religious event or in- 
fluence with their postage stamps. Incidentally, one is reminded, the 
subject of stamps of religious design offers a peculiarly fascinating inter- 
est, even to the minds of non-philatelists. 

The achievement of Eire in this connection has especially been note- 
worthy. Following the historic stamp, with striking portrait of Daniel 
O’Connell, issued for the Centenary of Catholic Emancipation, 1929, 
she has brought forth an impressive variety of special issues. Notable 
among those were the memorable issue for the 31st International Con- 
gress, 1932, and those for the Holy Year, 1935, the Father Matthew 
Centenary, some years later, and the quite recent Commemoration of 
the Four Masters. To these may, indeed, be added the permanent higher 
value stamp of Eire, which, featuring the ancient Irish Cross, falls 
within the category of the religious design. 

In pleasant contrast with the stamps of the former Pontifical States 
were those issued after the Reconciliation of Italy with the Holy See, 
1930. The pre-1870 Vatican issues were but tawdry squares of colored 
paper, plain-edged, and printed in slender black line, the design com- 
mon to all denominations being an amateurish rendering of the escut- 
cheon of the Papacy. But the designs chosen by Pius XI afforded 
gratification to philatelists the world over. Those first Vatican State 
stamps were fifteen in number. Choicely colored and most artistically 
devised, they had milled edges, a feature which greatly enhances the 
design, whatever it may be, of a postage stamp. The seven lowest 
values showed the Crossed Keys of St. Peter, surmounted by the 
Papal Tiara: the remaining eight denominations have a portrait of 
the Pope of the Lateran Treaty. Even more artistic is the issue of the 
present Pontificate, which includes a particularly arresting stamp pic- 
turing the Coronation of Pius XII. 

France, by the way, has contributed but little to the issue of religious 


* Belfast, Ireland, Oct. 21, 1944 
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postage stamps. Her latest attempt was most unfortunate. It concerned 
the issue of a stamp for the National Commemoration of St. Joan of 
Arc, about eighteen years ago. The stamp was actually circulated, but 
the design—an equestrian figure of the Holy Maid, bearing the standard 
of France—was so indifferently executed that the issue, generally re- 
probated; was practically rejected by the people. 

Belgium handsomely enriched the category of religious postage 
stamps by the issue, in 1928, of a set, the proceeds of which were given 
towards the restoration of the Abbey of Orval, which the King had 
just ceremoniously inaugurated. Exceedingly picturesque, these stamps, 
current even up to the period of the Nazi occupation, embraced several 
denominations, and showed, alternatively, monks rowing against a 
river-tempest, and the Abbey structure. A year later, Finland brought 
out a stamp showing the Cathedral of Abo, the purpose of which was 
commemoration of the seven-hundredth anniversary of that city. 


, National patrons are depicted in the designs of quite a number of 
le European stamps. Remarkable, among these are the Hungarian issues 
r presenting St. Stephen, first king*of the country, wearing the celebrated 
i Iron Crown, and the several stamps of Czecho-Slovakia in honor of 
of St. Wenceslas, the saint of the well-knéwn Christmas carol. To this 
ee category belongs, perhaps, the issues of the Italian Government for the 
ls seventh centenary of St. Anthony of Padua, and for the fourteenth 
centenary of the since ill-fated Abbey of Monte Cassino about a decade 
- ago. St. Benedict was portrayed in some of the designs of the latter, 
“ one of which depicted the scene at his death-bed. 
ed Churches are frequently seen in the stamp-designs of the nations. 
. Austrian issues show the famous Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna, 


whilst some Spanish stamps have a view of Seville Cathedral. The small 
ed Pyrenean State of Andorra gives stamp-pictures of, respectively, the 
ne churches of St. Julia de Loria and St. Juan des Casselles; and upon 
ly one of the common issues of Czecho-Slovakia may be seen an outline 


. of the Cathedral of Brunn. 
Reference to the innumerable other saints and ecclesiastical person- 
rhe ye , - 
of ages, churches and religious symbols which command the designs of 
he postage stamps would far outdistance present space-limits. In conclu- 
c sion, therefore, let us mention only the Dante Commemoration stamp, 
issued by Italy, and the outstanding issue of the Government of Brazil, 
” with its portrait of the popular priest scientist and aviator, Fra Barth- 


olomo Guzmas. 











Birth Control 


Most Rev. Bernarp J. SHEIL 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 


Statement made at the Board Meeting of the Council of SociaP Agencies, 
Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1947 


N THE present difficulties of the 

world, it is increasingly evident 
that basically the conflict is one be- 
tween ideas. All the philosophical, 
political, ethical, economic, even re- 
ligious concepts that are the sources 
of our Western civilization are chal- 
lenged, attacked and placed in ex- 
treme jeopardy. Anyone who doubts 
this has failed to see that what we 
are fighting against is a vast revolu- 
tionary movement, the ideological 
force of which is a total philosophy 
completely alien to our own. Victory 
for us will depend on the vitality of 
those spiritual factors which form the 
fibres of our national character. 
Hence, the necessity of safeguarding 
ourselves against any idea or move- 
ment, however innocuous it may ap- 
pear, that would in reality attack and 
weaken those spiritual and Christian 
principles upon which we have built 
our democracy and which must be 
the well-springs of national morale. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the need for spiritual stamina in a na- 
tion or a people faced with the task 
of combating an enemy whose 
triumph would spell complete dis- 
aster. It is imperative that patrio- 


tism, since it is virtue, be kept fre 
trom anything unethical or immord, 
Frequently, in time of crisis pro. 
ponents of particular theories, wrong 
in themselves, will attempt to hav 
them accepted as measures for n 
tional good, and hence patriotic. 
It is for these reasons that we think 
it necessary to counteract a recent 
movement which appears to us i 
danger to our national well-bein, 
This is the attempt on the part o 
advocates of planned parenthood, in 
reality birth control, to have thei 
principles accepted as part of th 
general program of social betterment 
We believe that social betterment 
means more than the improvement ¢/ 
environment. It includes of neces: 
sity the prohibition against any teach 
ing that is contrary. to ethics, religion, 
morality—those spiritual supports o 
our nation. It is our contention th 
birth control, or its more modern of 
spring, planned parenthood, precise 
because it is unethical, irreligious an 
immoral, is opposed to the spiritul 
well-being of our country and, ther 
fore, should have no part in any prt 
gram which aims at the good of the 
nation. It_is impossible for a tne 
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| good to be attained by evil means. 


It is impossible that any lasting na- 
tional benefit be obtained by violating 
the laws of nature or of God. 

‘ 


The Erica Aspect 


The root-cause of many of the 
moral problems that confront the 
modern world is the rejection of a 
definite, objective and permanent 
standard of conduct. Moral subjec- 
tivism has permeated the field of 
ethics. As a result, actions are judged 
good or evil not according to some 
external norm or law, but rather in 
relation to the particular benefit to 
be obtained by an individual. The 
effects of such an ethical viewpoint 
have been calamitous. Appalling 
economic and social inequalities, de- 
linquency, an ever mounting divorce 
rate—all these can be traced funda- 
mentally to a false moral standard 
of conduct. The logical end of moral 
subjectivism can only be complete 
moral chaos in which there is no 
longer any objective ethical standard 
or any essential difference between 
right and wrong. That we are 
rapidly reaching such a state is ap- 
parent in the complete cynicism of 
the modern aggressor who permits 
no moral scruple, no accepted law or 
custom, no superior humane instinct 
to distract him from the goal of su- 
preme power. For him, deliberately 
provoked war, mass murder, lying 
propaganda and the violation of every 
basic human right are good solely 
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because he has judged them efficient 
means to attain his objective. 

‘In the field of personal ethics, we 
find the same principle in operation> 
This is especially true in the teach- 
ing of the advocates of birth control. 
The problem is approached and solved 
not according to an objective rule 
of condyct which must govern all 
people without exception. The ques- 
tion is not put: Is the deliberate and 
positive prevention of conception 
right or wrong in itself? Rather the 
question reads: Is it for the personal 
benefit of this individual to use 
means to prevent conception? 

Obviously there is a vast difference 
between these two questions. In the 
one we find an attempt to solve an 
ethical problem according to some 
external and permanent norm of 
conduct. In the other, we have a 
purely subjective approach in which 
the individual himself becomes the 
standard for making a moral judg- 
ment. The proponents of birth con- 
trol, in maintaining that the indi- 
vidual must make the decision solely 
because of personal motives, implicitly 
deny the existence of any true moral 
standard governing the problem of 
birth prevention.( If we make the in- 
dividual the absolute arbiter of his 
own actions, morality becomes an 
impossibility, because it lacks a 
standard to which the acts of the 
individual must be conformed.) We 
have been wisnesses to the sad results 
of such a viewpoint in other fields of 
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human conduct. In that of sex the 
effects have been no less disastrous. 
Perhaps this may explain why the 
manufacture and sale of contracep- 
tives has become a $250,000,000 in- 
dustry in the United States. 

) dt_is our contention that artificial 


/birth contro] is unethical precisely be- 


cause it violates the dictates of right 
reason, which is the norm for judg- 
ing ethically human actions. What 
is in accord with right reason is 
ethically good; what goes contrary 
to it is ethically wrong. This is the 
rule that we must apply to all human 
acts, precisely because they are human 
and therefore should be rational. Ap- 
plying this standard to the question 
of birth control we find that the 
primary and obvious purpose of mar- 
riage, of sex differentiation itself, is 
the procreation of children, the prop- 
agation of the race. Nature, left to 
itself and following its own laws, al- 
ways seeks that one goal. 


Nor can the opinion, the particu- 
lar motive or desire of any individual 
change that obvious and essential 
fact. To frustrate this purpose by 
positive, artificial mreans is to act 
against nature. Such conduct is 
ethically wrong: because it is contrary 
to right reason and to the good which 
natural appetites ruled by reason are 
designed to achieve. According to 
this true standard there is no differ- 
ence ethically between frustration of 
‘the primary purpose of marriage and 
extra-marital immorality. Both are 
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hedonistic, and as such irrational anj 
unethical. Nor could nature itsel 
ever approve an act directly contrary 
to nature’s primary purpose—namdly, 
the propagation of life. Nature in- 
tends men and women to establish 
mutual marital relations that th 
race may live, not that men and 
women may have intercourse-\ Pro. 
creation, not mutual love or tke con- 
jugal act, is nature’s primary and 
fundamental purpose. Mutual love, 
development of human _ personality, 
etc.—are good and desirable, but they 
always remain as means subservient 
to the true end of marriage and of 
sex, namely, the propagation of the 
race, the importance of which is social 
rather than personal. 

This, then, is the fundamental 
ethical principle according to which 
birth control must be judged regaré- 
less of temporary circumstances ot 
personal viewpoints. 


. THe Soctat Aspect 


x, By nature man is both an ind: 
vidual and a social being. {Without 
forfeiting any of his fundamental 
rights as a person, he is obligated 
nevertheless to seek the good of that 
society to which he belongs.) As a 
citizen of a particular state his rights 
are correlated with certain definite 
duties towards that state. \ Planned 
parenthood pretends to be a patriotic 
movement, seeking, therefore, the 
well-being of the nation. Upon ar- 
alysis, however, it reveals itself 3 
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essentially unsocial and as such op- 
posed to the common good. 

Despite assertions to the contrary 
on the part of the proponents of birth 
control, the birth rate has fallen 
alarmingly since the 1800’s—the time 
when artificial methods of birth re- 
striction began to be used widely. 
Statistics show that from 1811-1911 
the birth rate throughout Europe 
declined 20 per cent. In the United 
States during 1935 there were over 
one-half million fewer children un- 
der 10 years of age than there were 
five years previously. In the words 
of Henry Pratt Fairchild: “If the 
birth rate of the United States should 
continue to decline as it has during 
most of the present century, by about 
the year 1975 there would be no 
babies born at all.”—(People, Oct. 
1940). A declining birth rate is 
usually the first symptom of the moral 


weakening of a nation or country.: 


[The recent collapse of France, ac- 
cording to Marshal Petain, was due 
inno small measure to the prevalent 
practice of contraception. 

It is our contention that the state 
has a claim on parents; the common 
good of citizens, the legitimate de- 
velopment of a people, has a right to 
expect that common benefits shall be 
preserved and handed on by succes- 
sive generations of healthy citizens. 
Never before has there been greater 
necessity for a re-awakening of social 
consciousness, a re-emphasizing of the 
fact that each citizen must make 


‘ 
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sacrifices for the common good, for 
the future of American democracy. 
For some time past we have been 
“clearly drifting towards that danger- 
line where the individual will no 
longer bear discomfort or pain for 
the sake of the continuance of the 
race, and where our emotional life 
is so strongly repressed by the desire 
for self-perfection—or by self-indul- 
gence—that the coming generation is 
sacrified to the selfishness of the liv- 
ing. The phenomenon that charac- 
terized the end of antiquity, when ‘ho 
children were found to take the place 
of the passing generations, is being 
repeated.” (Boas). 

3One thing that emerges clearly 
from the present crisis is the inade- 
quacy of selfish individualism as a 
successful philosophy of life. I would 
venture to say that it is not poverty, 
not economic insecurity, not even_ill- 
health that is the’real motive behind 
such contraceptive practice. It is the 
selfishness of individuals, seeking 
pleasure, ease, or luxury. Moreover, 
contraceptive practices encourage and 
strengthen the spirit of physical in- 
dulgence, or purely material enjoy- 
ment.) Human nature tends to shirk 
responsibility, to avoid hardship, to 
seek the easy way. Contraceptive 
practices second this tendency and 
engender moral mollycoddlism. The 
moral strength of a nation is but the 
sum total of the moral strength of 
its citizens. Anything that weakens 
the morale, the spiritual stamina of 
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individual members of a state, can 
only result in the general weakening 
of the state itself. 

I submit, therefore, that planned 
parenthood, or birth control, is anti- 
social and unpatriotic for two reasons: 
1) it tends automatically to a de- 
cline in the birthrate, a serious menace 
to the future of any state; 2) i 
produces bad phychological effects on 
the moral character” ‘OF @ Tation. ) 


: MEDICAL Soar 


{Many proponents of planned pa- 
renthood plead the ill-health of 
mothers as a reason for educating 
them in the proper use of contracep- 
tives. We do not maintain that 
women, regardless of their physical 
condition, should continue to have 
children. At the same time we must 
condemn unqualifiedly the use of con- 
traceptives even to protect the health 
of the mother.) No temporary phy- 
sical evil—in this case, ill-health—can 
justify a practice that is basically 


unethical. Furthermore, it appears: 


that the argument from ill-health and 
the risks attendant upon pregnancy 
have been greatly exaggerated by 
advocates of birth-control. For the 
following facts we are indebted to the 
testimony of Dr. Frederick L. Good 
of Tufts Medical School as submitted 
before the Committee on Public 
Health, Massachusetts Legislature, 
Boston, April 3, 1941. 

1. Regarding mortality of child- 
birth: 


In the year 1879 the population 
Massachusetts was 1,651,912. Th 
number of births was 40,295. In this 
year 281 women, or one out of every 
143, died as a result of childbearing, 

In 1917, which was the peak yea 





for births, the population was 3,693. 
310. The number of children bom 
was 95,731. In that year 616 women, 
or 1 out of 156, died as a result of 
giving birth. 

In 1939, the population was 4. 
446,868. The number of children 
born was 62,575. We may note her 
the increase of nearly a million in 
population and the decrease of 24; 
000 in births. In this year 21) 
women, or 1 out of every 298, died 
as a result of giving birth. 

About these statistics Dr. Good 
says: {There is no denying the fact 
that in the year 1879 giving birth to 
a baby was attended by far greater 
risk than is the case today. Nor i 
there any denying the fact that in 
those days many women died durin 
childbirth who, had they lived today, 
would have come through their preg: 
nancies and labors successfully and 
with live babies. Doubtless, many 
women did die about the year 187 
from tuberculosis, cardiac disease, 
diabetes and kidney disease, compli 
cated by pregnancy, but such an at- 
vance has. been made in American 
medicine since that time that deaths 
today from these associated factor 
have been reduced, in some to what 
I consider almost an irreducible mini 
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mum, and in others to a very marked 
degree.” 

In the Mattapan Sanatorium (the 
tuberculosis hospital conducted by the 
City of Boston) there were about 
5,000 admissions during the years 
from 1931-1941. During this period 
there were 32 cases of pregnancy or 
labor complicated by tuberculosis— 
ie, about one out of every 150 ad- 
missions. Many of these were ad- 
vanced cases when they entered the 
hospital, and some of them died. They 
should have been admitted to the 
hospital months or years before they 
became pregnant, thereby making 
pregnancy impossible. ig 

In 1940 in all the tuberculosis 
sanitoria in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, but five women with tuber- 
culosis complicating pregnancy were 
admitted. The five were all safely 
delivered, none died, each gave birth 
to a live baby. 

Only one in 2,500 girls contracts 
diabetes. There is, as a result, a com- 
paratively small incidence of diabetes 
complicating pregnancy. e 

One in 100 women who gave birth 
to a child is suffering from heart 
disease, and the mortalfty from car- 
diac disease complicating pregnancy 
is but 2 or 3 per cent of that one 
per cent. 

In 1940, 3,225 women suffering 
from all kinds of pathology and ab- 
normalities were delivered at the 
Boston City Hospital. Of these 5 
died, that is, one in about 659 de- 
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liveries. None of these had had 
proper or adequate prenatal care. 
Had such care been given, the death 
rate for that year, instead of being 
15/100 of one per cent, might have 
been lower, might have been zero. 
“From the above statistics Dr. Good 
concludes: “The condition, from the 
standpoint of maternal and infant 
mortality, is not as bad as has been 
hinted. Women are not dying in the 
numbers, as some have tried to give 
the impression, from diabetes, heart 
disease, tuberculosis, etc., complicat- 
ing pregnancy.” ‘' 

It seems fairly clear from the above 
facts that the relationship between 
ill-health and the necessity for con- 
traceptive practices has been some- 
what exaggerated. To which we may 


®add one further fact: during 1939, 


46,582 patients were treated in 202 
birth-control clinics throughout the 
United States. Of this number 22,- 
206 sought clinical advice because 
other patients sent them. Only 
4,694 were referred by physicians. 
(American Medical Journal, July 6, 
1940). Given such conditions would 
it be entirely honest to plead ill- 
health as the true motive for seeking 
contraceptive advice in many cases? 
Rather would there not be the sus- 
picion that such advice was desired 
for reasons perhaps far-removed from 
any question of ill-health? 

Again, let us recall that the manu- 
facture and sale of contraceptives 
represents a 250 million dollar in- 
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dustry and that there have been as 
many as 636 different kinds of con- 
traceptives for sale on the American 
market at one time. Many of them 
have been openly displayed. Pur- 
chase of them has been relatively 
easy. Are they all being used to safe- 
guard the health of mothers? Or are 
they tangible evidence of the contri- 
bution of birth-control principles and 
methods to general immorality and 
the first indication of the decadence 


of a nation? The answers to these "Sex is a sacred and a delicate things 


questions are of supreme importance 

to the future well-being of America. 
2. Harmful effect of the use of 

contraceptives. 

“It is a fact, as testified to by com- 

petent physicians, that certain con- 


traceptives in common use are phy, 


sically and psychologically harmful. 
In support of this statement one may 
refer to the testimony offered in the 
Appellate Court of Illinois, First 
District, March 1942, by the follow- 
ing physicians: Dr. William O. 
Krohn, Dr. Henry Schmidt, Dr. 
Robert S. Berghoff, Dr. Francis J. 
Gerty, Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
Dr. Edward L. Moorehead, and Dr. 
Bertha Van Hoosen. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the medical aspect of this 
question. Instead let us hear the 
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psychologically objectionable, and jf 
frequently employed they produce 
bad effects of greater or less extent, 
Aside from the production of frigidity 
in the woman and of chronic impo- 
tency in the male, very serious psycho- 
logical deteriorations in the more 
subtle emotional relationships of 
couples, leading in some cases to dis- 
integration of the family relationship, 
are unfortunately common results of 
the .usual contraceptive practices,” , 


Upon its proper functioning and use 
depends the entire institution of mar- 
riage. And marriage, the foundation 
of the home and of the family, is the 
basic unity of the race and of the 
nation. As such, it has incalculable 
social consequences. Any practice, 
therefore, that could even remotely 
harm or deteriorate the marital rela- 
tionship stands condemned as un- 
ethical, anti-social and implicitly un- 
patriotic. 


Tue Economic Aspect 


The most persistent problem of 
society is poverty with all its phy- 
sical, psychig, social and spiritual 
consequences. Solutions to the prob- 
lem have been varied and frequently 
contradictory, running from anarch- 
ism on one end of the scale to capi- 


opinion of Knight Dunlap, Professor gtalistic industrialism on the other. 
of Experimental Physcology, John Planned parenthood offers a remedy 


Hopkins University: “There can be 
no doubt that all the commonly 


known contraceptive measures are 


that is naive and completely unethical. 
It might be called “the contraceptive 
solution” to the problem of poverty. 
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"The principle underlying its teaching 
is the neo-Malthusian fallacy that 
poverty is chiefly the result of over- 
population. It would follow from 
this that if the population were sufh- 
ciently limited, poverty would neces- 
sarily disappear. ‘As usual, the advo- 
cates of birth ‘control seek a purely 
physical remedy for a problem —_ 
they consider purely physical. Ms a 
matter of fact, poverty is a moral 
problem because in large measure 
poverty is the result of injustice, an 
offense against the moral law, an 
offense, moreover, placed by moral 
agents. The solution, consequently, 
must be found in the moral realm. 
The Christian principles of justice 
and charity must be reiterated and 
applied to the problems of modern 
society. Only then can ‘these be 
solved. To propose a remedy that 
is at once wholly unethical and so- 
cially unsound is to make the solu- 
tion impossible of permanent results. 

Even_were artificial birth control 
ethically defensible, which we deny, 
it would be still a false approach to 
the problem of poverty. Actually it 
tetds to block social movements for 
economic justice and betterment. “It 
isa wiser and better policy,” as the 
National Birth Rate Commission 
puts it, “to suit the conditions and 
environment to the needs of a family 
rather than to reduce the number of 
children in order to fit a defective 
and injurious state of society. Whole- 
some family life .among the great 
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masses of the people is of infinitely 
more concern to human welfare than 
is the accumulation of great fortunes 
among the few and the multiplica- 
tion of luxuries and the satisfaction 
of ever-increasing and evermore 
costly whims and desires.” Denial 
of life is not, therefore, the answer 
to the problem of poverty. Rather, 
human society must be so recon- 
structed that poverty shall no longer 
bar individuals from the attainment 
of those fundamental rights to life, 
to a family, to security, to the reason- 
able possesion and enjoyment of all 
those goods which God has so abun- 
dantly provided. 


Tue Lecat Aspect 


There is sufficient legal evidence’ 
to show the existence of a sound 
public policy opposed to the dissemin- 
ation of information intending to pre- 
vent conception. 

Federal Statutes: ‘Every ‘article 
or thing designed, adapted, or in- 
tended for preventing conception or 
producing abortion, or for any inde- 
cent or immoral use; and every arti- 
cle, instrument, substance, drug, 
medicine, or thing which is advertised 
or described in a manner calculated 
to lend another to use or apply it for 
preventing conception or producing 
abortion, or for any indecent or im- 
moral purpose, and every written or 
printed card, letter, circular, book, 
pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of 
any kind giving information directly 
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or indirectly, where, or how, or from 
whom, or by what means any of the 
herein before mentioned matters, 
articles, of things may be obtained or 
made, or where or by whom any act 
or operation of any kind for the pro- 
curing or producing or abortion will 
be done or performed, or how or by 
what means conception may be pre- 
vented or abortion produced, whether 
sealed or unsealed .. . is hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or de- 
livered from any postoffice or by any 
letter carrier.” 

State Legislation: The State of 
Massachusetts had declared it to be 
illegal to sell, lend, give away, ex- 
hibit or offer to sell, lend or give 
away... any drug, medicine, instru- 
ment or articles whatever for the 
prevention of conception. 

The leading case and one of the 
most famous in the United States, is 
People’ v. Sanger, which was tried in 
the State of New York in 1918. The 
New York statutes differ from the 
Massachusetts Act in that physicians 
lawfully practicing may use certain 
articles or instruments for the cure 
of disease, while the Massachusetts 
Act does not grant physicians such 
an exemption. 

In an opinion by Judge Crane, in 
which all the Judges, including 
Judge Cardozo, concurred, the Court 
found Margaret Sanger guilty for 
disseminating birth-control literature 
and contraceptive information, de- 
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claring that the law was constitutional’ 
as a reasonable police regulation. 

In the State of Massachusetts the 
Statute was upheld in the recent 
cases: Commonwealth v. Allison 
(1917), asa justifiable protection of 
public morals, health"and safety. The 
decision reads in part:4*The statutes 
under which the several counts are 
drawn contravene no provision of the 
Constitution. Manifestly they are de. 
signed to promote the public morals 
and in a broad sense the public health 
and safety. Their plain purpose is to 
protect purity, to preserve chastity, 
to encourage continence and self 
restraint, to defend the sanctity of 
the home, and thus to engender in 


“the state and nation a virile and 


virtuous race of men and women.” 
Again in Commonwealth v. Gardner 
(1938), the Court affirms the Statute 
and recites all of the modern authori- 
ties, including the distinction between 
the present case and People v. Sanger, 
as above referred to. This is the 
most recent decision in the State of 
Massachusetts on the subject. In the 
decision it is stated that “the use of 
contraceptives would not only pre 
mote sexual immorality but would 
expose the Commonwealth to other 
great dangers.” 


Tue Reticious ASPECT 


The attitude of the Catholic 
Church in the matter of the indis 
solubility of the marriage bond i 
well known. In the light of present 
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dy tendencies she stands an uncom- 
prising champion of an unpopular 
cause. Most of the literature on con- 
traception shows little appreciation 
or understanding of the deeper issues 
involved. “The Catholic Church real- 
izes the crucial importance that the 
sex and parental impulses hold in 
human life, and that the home and 
family life hold in human life, and 
that the home and family life hold 
in human society. Hence she is most 
concerned that nothing be done to 
injure in any way these basic human 
relationships. 

“The Catholic Church, therefore, 
maintains that birth control is un- 
ethical, contrary to the natural law, 


and morally injurious to both indi-. 


viduals and society. In place of 
selfishness and self-indulgence she 
proposes the Christian virtue of self- 
control and restraint. To those who 
advocate the artificial limitation ‘of 
offspring, she points out the duty of 
individuals to secure the well-being 
of the society of which they are 
members. She reminds us that race 
suicide “is not a case of mere differ- 
ence of opinion between men; it is 
a case of antagonism between men 
and nature. If a race hypnotize itself 
into thinking that its views about 
tace suicide are superior to nature’s 
views, it may make its own end a 
little less painful; but it will not 
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postpone that end for a 
minute.” 

“The Catholic position on birth 
control is frequently misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. It is not a ques- 
tion of mere ecclesiastical legislation. 
It is a matter of divine law over 
which the Church has no authority 
except that of promulgating, inter- 
preting and upholding it, regardless 
of consequences. She, from her his- 
torical position and mission, must 
safeguard the moral well-being of 
individuals and of society in general. 
For the Catholic Church, therefore, 
artificial prevention of conception is 
ever and always gravely wrong. 


single 


CONCLUSION 


We have examined and rejected 
from several aspects the teaching of 
the proponents of planned parent- 
hood. We have judged it unsound, 
—unethically, socially, medically and 
economically. Once more we repeat 
the particular danger that such teach- 
ing presents at this time to the morale 
of the nation and to the future 
strength of America. As true Ameri- 
cans we reject unqualifiedly any pro- 
posal which is a threat to our democ- 
racy. For these reasons, therefore, 
we stand opposed to the attempts of 
the advocates of planned parenthood 
to have their principles adopted as 
part of the eral plan of social 
betterment in Chicago. 
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The Teaching of Social Problems 


JosepH’ Reiner, S.J. 


N an editorial in the issue of 

America for May 9, 1931, the 
suggestion is made that “The greatest 
monument for the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Encyclical, would be a 
Catholic Workers’ College in some 
industrial center.” Perhaps a more 
effective means for removing the de- 
plorable ignorance referred to would 
be a concerted, systematic drive on 
the part of all our Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning to fill the 
minds of their students with the doc- 
trines and their hearts with the spirit 
of Pope Leo’s Encyclical and of its 
“more precise application and ampli- 
fication,” the Quadragesimo Anno by 
Pope Pius XI. 

In view of Pope Pius’ solemn 
warning, “Unless serious attempts be 
made, with all energy and without 
delay, to put them (the principles of 
Rerum Novarum) into practice, let 
nobody persuade himself that the 
peace and tranquillity of human so- 
ciety can be effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution,” and 
in view of the common opinion of ob- 
servant thinkers as expressed by 
America (April 25, 1931) “If the 
young people who are to rule the next 
generation do not realize the neces- 
sity of a social and ifffustrial reform 
based upon justice and charity, the 





This article from the pen of the 
late Father Reiner, Dean of the 
College of Arts, Loyola University, 
Chicago, from 1923 to 1930, ap- 
peared in AMERICA sixteen years 
ago. It seems to retain still some 
of the pertinence it undoubtedly 
had then. (Ed.)* 











evil already so great will become ab- 
solutely beyond remedy,” one would 
be justified even in advocating that 
the established routine of our high 
schools, colleges and universities be 
suspended for one or two years in 
order to give exclusive attention to 
the problems which threaten the ex- 
istence of our civilization. 

But such a “revolutionary” sug- 
gestion will not be adopted even 
though it promises peace and salva- 
tion. Before the great catastrophic 
turning-points in history, educators 
accomplished their daily tasks with 
the same indifference toward the im- 
pending disaster as did the people 
before the Deluge. 

Educators and their students are 
victims of the inestimable work they 
are engaged in. By interesting men in 
theories, generalizations and ideals, 
studies make them unreal and artifi- 
cial, ignorant of and indifferent to the 
actualities of life. The shams and 


*70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., June 27, 1931 
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superficialities that seem essential to 
campus life, intercollegiate athletics, 
dances, proms and numerous other so- 
cial affairs, loom so large on the stu- 
ent’s narrow horizon that they hide 
the fundamental realities; they con- 
sume so much of the mental and emo- 
tional energy of teacher and student 
that problems terrifyingly real must 
be neglected. 


Not only that, studies stimulate 
and cultivate primarily those very 
gifish instincts that make for con- 
servatism, timidity, servility to the 
powerful rich and that oppose any 
change and endeavors to ameliorate 
scial conditions. From the day a 
student enters high school to the day 
he graduates from college or univer- 
sity, his personal success is emphasized 
as the summum bonum. 


Is it surprising if the educated man 
transfers habits and attitudes which 
he cultivated while at school to the 
commercial world -updn which he en- 
ters as he leaves his Alma Mater, if 
the massing of material wealth be- 
comes his new objective, if he seeks 
personal advancement in one form or 
another, if he becomes indifferent to 
those demands of others which might 
impede his own personal progress? 
Not even advanced courses in ethics, 
moral and dogmatic theology are 
guarantees of social vision or social 
irit. The evidence is contained in 
the editorial statement quoted above 
and can be found in the rosters of the 
§t. Vincent de Paul Societies, of the 
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Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Relations, the Association for Labor 
Legislation, and other organizations 
and groups that have promoted social 
justice and charity. 

Though it may be logical to ask 
educators to give their complete at- 
tention to the catastrophe that is up- 
on us, the best that can be expected 
is the adoption of a program which 
will fit into our “crowded curricula” 
without too great difficulty. It should 
be borne in mind that up to ten or 
twenty years ago none of our high 
schools and colleges made provisions 
for a study of “social problems” as 
the term is understood today. 


Tue SocraALt ENCYCLICALS 


The minimum that must be done 
by our institutions of higher learning 
if they are to escape severe censure 
is to acquaint their students with the 
doctrines contained in the Encycli- 
cals. As far as fundamental ideals 
are concerned, this will be done al- 
most automatically in the course of 
religion and ethics as they treat of 
the fifth and seventh commandments 
and of justice and charity. Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
themselves should become supple- 
mentary texts and the usual technics 
of discussion, projects, readings, re- 
ports, analyses, quizzes, examinations, 
prizes for superigr essays or orations, 
will, of course a applied to them as 
they are applied to the study of any 
other literary or scientific document. 





Full appreciation of the Encyclicals 
cannot be had without some knowl- 
edge of political science, sociology and 
economics. Pope Pius places the func- 
tions of the State in a new perspective 
when he writes: ‘“When we speak of 
the reform of the social order, it is 
principally the State we have in 
mind.” It is apparent that the student 
who wishes to give practical value 
to the Encyclicals must acquaint him- 
self with the organization and func- 
tions of his municipal, State and na- 
tional governments. In view of the 
fact that the Pope ascribes to inter- 
national agreements a powerful means 
to solve some of the more complicated 
problems, a study of international re- 
lations is indicated. Accordingly, a 
study of social problems, civic, socie- 
tal and economic, in the light of the 
two Encyclicals and of the Bishops’ 
Program of Reconstruction, should 
become an integral part of our high- 
school and college curricula. 

Social problems cannot be taught 
successfully without a liberal use of 
periodicals as supplementary texts. 
By means of current publications the 
courses will be kept alive and will be 
prevented from degenerating into 
mere academic speculation and theo- 
rizing. Besides, by developing a taste 
for reading scholarly periodicals, the 
educational process begun in high 
school will be contigged in later life 
and the graduate we qualify as an 
“auxiliary of the Church” as Pope 
Pius calls those who are interested in 
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the Catholic solution of social prob. 
lems. A Catholic college graduat 
who has not developed a taste fo; 
reading Catholic periodicals, like 
America and the Commonweal, is not 
educated. His Catholic education is 
a failure and nothing need be expected 
of him in the matter of “carrying out 
to the full the program of Leo XIII” 

There are other well-recognized 
methods of deepening knowledge and 
increasing interest. Students can be 
taught to prepare lectures and debate 
on phases of the Encyclicals for their 
own groups or for outside organizz 
tions, like the Holy Name Societie, 
Knights of Columbus Councils, civic 
and cultural clubs. Symposia and con- 
ferences to which friends of the col- 


lege were invited have proven help §- 


ful. Addresses by representative lead- 
ers of capital and labor, setting forth 
their ideals, their difficulties, their 
methods of procedure, will prove 
stimulating. A social honor fraternity 
can be made a powerful means for 
promoting the spontaneous study o 
social problems by the students. Such 
a fraternity will publish its own social 
magazine as do scientific clubs, or its 
members will contrive to get spact 
for essays on social topics in the get- 
eral college magazine. 

The Encylicals are intended not 
merely for professors of religion, 
ethics and social problems, but fot 
every member of the faculty of # 
Catholic institution, and every mem 
ber should contribute whatever his 
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subject contains of value to increase 
the student’s appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the social doctrines proposed. 
Unusual opportunities are offered to 
the instructors in history and litera- 
ture. 


INFLUENCE LEGISLATION 


A theoretical knowledge of social 
problems and their Catholic solution 
does not necessarily guarantee the 
Catholic Action insisted upon so 
much by the Holy Father. Teaching 
of even such practical subjects may be 
purely academic, may serve merely 
to satisfy intellectual curiosity or may 
degenerate into verbal fisticuffs and 
the bandying about of desiccated, de- 
vitalized, meaningless formulae and 
distinctions. Fortunately, means can 
easily be employed to obviate such a 
perversion. It is comparatively easy 
to enable students to participate in 
social movements, to take an active 
part in the building up of a new so- 
cial order. They can influence and, 


since many of them have reached 


their majority, they should be made 
to feel their serious obligation actu- 
ally to influence the enactment of 
laws for the improvement of social 
conditions. They can write letters 
to their representatives in Congress, 
the State legislature or the city coun- 
til, in behalf of or against a particular 
piece of legislation and can take part 
in the newspaper discussions of prob- 
lems. They can identify themselves 
with Catholic social movements, such 
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as the Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems, the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, and 
with secular social endeavors which 
are in accord with our principles. 
Our Catholic institutions must do 
much more than impart knowledge 
and skill. They must cultivate the 
Divine virtue of charity so that it 
will blossom forth in a social spirit. 
Over and over again by precept and 
example, by practical direction and 
by suggestion, personally and through 
the group activity of religious organ- 
izations like the Sodality, the student 
must be taught and led to follow the 
injunction contained in Pope Leo’s 
“Whoever has received 
from the Divine bounty . . . gifts 
of the mind, has received them for 
the purpose of using them tor the 
perfecting of his own nature, and, at 
the same time, that he may employ 
them, as the steward of God’s Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of others.” 


If a student government exists to 
any degree on the campus, it can be 
made to serve these purposes admir- 
ably. In one college, “Honors Day” 
has been introduced to pay tribute to 
the idealism of service as practised by 
the students. The exercises are con- 
ducted with as much impressiveness 
as are those on Commencement day. 
The colleges must, of course, extol 
intellectual a@Pievements, but they 
should likewise give recognition to 
this other essential element in educa- 
tion by paying tribute to the spirit 
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of sharing ability and skill and the 
will to subordinate personal to the 
common interests. 

Perhaps the most powerful means 
at the disposal of a Catholic institu- 
tion to instil into the hearts of the 
students the spirit of the social En- 
cylicals and to preach it to the world 
generally will be the good example it 
sets. It must be the first to accept in 
toto the practical direction of the En- 
cyclicals, to recognize, that “economic 
affairs cannot be left to free competi- 
tion alone,” to the law of supply and 
demand. It must seek with scrupu- 
lous anxiety, to pay each of its pro- 
fessors and each of its workmen 
wages “sufficient for the support of 
himself and of his family,” “suff- 
cient to meet adequately ordinary 
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domestic needs,” “to attain to the 
possession of a certain modest for. 
tune.” The minimum pay of instruc. 
tors in a religious institution should 
enable them and the members of their 
families to enjoy at least the same 
measure of material comfort that js 
enjoyed by their employers who are 
under the vow of poverty. In other 
economic transactions, as, for ip 
stance, in the construction of build 
ings, in the purchase of materials for 
the conduct of the school, the social 
principles of the Pontiffs should be 
guides for Catholic educators no les 


than for those whom they try to in 


struct. To act otherwise is to nullify 
all’ the social teaching done in the 
classroom and to make of the Encyeli- 
cals scraps of paper. 


Peace of the Humble 


The peace and confidence of the truly humble man are 
beyond all telling. He need no more be afraid of the “other 


fellow’s” 


success; he need never again fear to admit his own 


failings to himself; he need never again be restless and anxious 
about his own dignity and value. His hope and help is in the 


name of the Lord—which is “Saviour.” 


His confidence is 


based on his own misery and God’s mercy. His union with 
God is the fruit of his own nothingness and his own need. 


Gladly does h 


may dwell in 


lory in his infirmities that the power of Christ 
im, Again we may repeat it: Humilibus autem 


Deus dat gratiam—M. Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R., in the 


Priest, Huntington, Ind., March, 1947. 
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Introduction to Berdyaev 


DonaLp ATTWATER 


A broadcast given in the Five Challenging Thinkers Series of the BBC May, 1947 


URING the past twenty-five 

years in Great Britain, and 
throughout western Europe, a re- 
markable interest has been taken in 
the teaching and thought of the 
Christian East, especially of that 
Eastern Orthodox Church which is 
to Greece and Russia and the Balkan 
countries what the Roman Catholic 
Church is to the West. And of 
thinkers with an Eastern Orthodox 
background no one has aroused more 
interest and discussion than the. Rus- 
sian exile Nicholas Alexandrovich 
Berdyaev. 

He was born in Kiev in 1874, 
and was intended for the army. But 
instead he studied the natural sci- 
ences, law and philosophy, and in 
1901 he published his first book. It 
had an alarming title: “Subjectivism 
and Individualism in Social Phil- 
osophy.” At this time police measures 
were being taken against the social- 
democratic students of Kiev, and 
among them young Berdyaev was 
exiled for a time to the north of 
Russia. On his return he continued 
his studies, in Germany, and steadily 
moved away from Marxism towards 
Christianity. 

At the revolution of 1917 Ber- 
dyaev kept both his head and _ his 


inner freedom, and in 1920 was ap- 
pointed professor in the University 
of Moscow. But he soon got into 
trouble with the revolutionary au- 
thorities and, after being imprisoned 
twice, he was banished from his coun- 
try as an opponent of communist 
philosophy. He went to Berlin, 
where he published the essay called 
The New Middle Age, the first of 
his works to attract wide attention 
in western Europe. Since 1925 he 
has lived in Paris, an outstanding 
figure in the intense Russian intel- 
lectual life of that city. 

Berdyaev is an extremely prolific 
writer, both in the number of his 
books and articles and the range of 
his ideas. About a dozen of his works 
have been published in English since 
1933, and others are—or were— 
available in French and German. 

He is sometimes referred to as a 
theologian. This is hardly exact. I 
prefer to call him a religious-philoso- 
pher (with a hyphen). He has often 
declared that whereas Christianity 
has given so much thought to God 
and divine things, it has neglected to 
pay enough attention to, so to speak, 
the theology of man. It is Berdyaev’s 
own work to try to supply something 
of this lack; and, since he freely in- 
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vents the terms he requires, he might 
aptly describe himself as an “anthro- 
pologian.” In other words, Berdyaev 
is a humanist—but hardly as that 
label is interpreted in western usage. 


BerpyAEv’s HUMANISM 


Indeed, he looks on that humanism 
as a great heresy. But all heresies 
contain some truth and are valuable 
because they make the Church define 
her doctrines more clearly. ‘The 
mind of the Church in answering 
heresy,” he says in Freedom and the 
Spirit, “draws up formulas which 
contain the fulness of supra-rational 
truth and points out the sane and 
right lines of development for the 
spiritual life. But the Church has 
yet to give a positive answer to the 
heresy of humanism, and has not yet 
developed all the possibilities which 
could furnish a solution of the re- 
ligious problem of man.” In the 
same book he writes, “Neither phil- 
osophy nor theology should start with 
either God or man, but rather with 
the God-man. The basis and root of 
life is the meeting and interaction of 
God and man, the movement of God 
towards man and of man towards 
rs 

Berdyaev’s humanism, then, is not 
a humanism simply of man, but of 
man as it were made divine by the 
coming of Christ, when God the Son 
took on our human naf#re and flesh— 
and this divinization of man is a very 
old idea in Christianity. In giving 
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it so fundamental a place in his 
thought, Berdyaev is following, not 
merely Khomyakov and Dostoevsky 
and Solovyev, but some of the great. 
est fathers of the Christian Church, 
Peter the Apostle himself refers to 
us as “partakers of the divine nature,” 
And this process of making-God-like 
is not confined to the individual but 
extends to human society. The des- 
tiny of that society is to be the king. 
dom of God on earth, a new universe, 
in which (I quote) “food shall be 
the Eucharist, union shall be mar- 
riage, and the awe-inspiring element 
of water shall be Baptism.” 

I think I am right in saying that 
there are two ideas outstandingly a- 
sociated with Berdyaev in popular 
estimation. 

The first, set out in the book whos 
English title is The End of our Time, 
is that Europe is entering upon a new 
“middle age,” a period analogous to 
those dim and confused centuries that 
followed the disintegration of the Ro- 
man empire and eventually led to the 
brief glory of the thirteenth century; 
and that such process is not necessat- 
ily to be deplored in all its aspects. 
Such an idea continues to be chal- 
lenging; for after two world wats 
there are still plenty of people who 
believe in a continuous and inevitable 
—an almost mechanical—progress of 
mankind towards what are regarded 
as “better things.” Of which Ber- 
dyaev says (in Freedom and the 
Spirit) that, “for Christian thought 
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the primary idea is not that of prog- 
ress or development, but of illumina- 
tion and transfiguration.” Is it not 
precisely illumination and transfigu- 
ration that have been emptied out of 
so much contemporary Christianity? 

The second idea connected with 
Berdyaev’s name is his insistence on 
the freedom of the human person. 
This insistence indeed runs through 
all his writing, but is commonly asso- 
ciated particularly with the book 
called Freedom and the Spirit. It 
should therefore be made clear that 
that book is not solely concerned with 
this matter. In Russian it is called 
Philosophy of the Free Spirit, and it 
ranges Over spirit and nature, sym- 
boli, myth and dogma, evil and re- 
demption, mysticism, God, man and 
the God-man. What he is aiming at 
in this book is, he says, “not so much 
to give a systematic answer to the 
questions involved but rather to put 
them before the Christian conscience 
in all their insistent importance.” 
The word freedom is used in two 
senses. There is, firstly, freedom as 
liberty to choose and act, to choose 
between good and evil, to do this or 
todo that. There is, secondly, free- 
dom as a condition of our being, as 
when our Saviour Jesus Christ says, 
‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

The first we may call human free- 
dom and the second, at least by an- 
dlogy, divine freedom. And it is 
only through the first, human, that 
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we can reach the second, divine. 

But human freedom can be used 
for either good or evil, for right or- 
der or for anarchy. And, as Berdyaev 
points out, the so-called divine free- 
dom can become its own contrary, 
for example, by trying to do good to 
people against their will, as in relig- 
ious persecution or modern state des- 
potisms. Either freedom taken in 
isolation, apart from the other, leads 
to its own destruction. Berdyaev 
teaches that there is no solution of 
this problem (and we cannot have the 
freedom without the problems), no 
solution except in Christ the God- 
man, in whom the unity of human 
nature and divine nature is realized. 
He writes in Freedom and the Spirit, 
“The truth of Christ which makes 
men free constrains no one; it differs 
in this respect from the truths of this 
world, which seek to organize the 
life of man by constraint and end by 
depriving him of the freedom of the 
spirit... There is no freedom apart 
from Christianity.” 

I ought to remark here that the 
charge is often made-—and often un- 
justly made — against speculative 
thinkers of being indifferent to con- 
crete cases. This is certainly not true 
of Berdyaev. It has been well said 
that “whenever there is an onslaught, 
theoretical or practical, on the free- 
dom of man, of his spirit or thought, 
Berdyaev sttikes relentlessly, giving 
full vent to his fighting tempera- 
ment.” And all his positive social 
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ideas are governed by the supreme 
value given by Christianity to each 
man, woman and child as a person: 
a human person, one’s se/f, the self 
of which we are constantly conscious; 
not body only, not spirit only, but 
the being that is a unity of both—a 
unity, not just a joining: like water 
poured into wine, not like a window 
that is partly wood and partly glass. 

And here Berdyaev, with Maritain 
and Mounier and other like thinkers, 
makes a distinction of profound im- 
portance. It is this: 

The conception of the importance, 
nay, the sacredness of the human per- 
son—call it ‘‘personalism’”—is not 
the same as individualism. Indeed 
they are opposites. As the very word 
“individual” shows — it is derived 
from Latin dividere, meaning “to 
separate’—an individual is a man 
considered as a fragment of society, 
something cut off from the rest: 
whereas a person is a man considered 
in his wholeness, and not separated 
from but actively associated with hu- 
man society. 

Individualism, self-affirmation, is 
in fact, Berdyaev maintains, the ene- 
my of personality. Individualism in- 
volves a false idea of the relation be- 
tween man and God, between man 
and society, and between man and 
himself. Whereas personalism in- 
volves a right relationgbetween the 
person and God, between the person 
and his fellow men. 

The person is directed towards God 
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as his first beginning and last end, 
You all know the moving words of 
St. Augustine, “Thou hast created 
us for thyself, and our heart cannot 
be quieted till it find rest in Thee.” 
And because of that end, a person 
must not be used, or use others, as a 
mere instrument or means. The dig- 
nity and integrity of the human per- 
son must be upheld, in general and 
in particular; his freedom, his own 
responsibility for what he does or does 
not, must be respected. 


Love, Justice, FREEDOM 


And so we find Berdyaev very oc- 
cupied with considering ends, aims, 
objects, and right means thereto, 
Democracy, socialism, communism 
and the rest—these are simply means 
through which it is hoped to attain 
more important things. What mat- 
ters is not this or that political re- 
gime or socio-economic set-up; what 
matters are love, justice, freedom, 
compassion, truth. If democracy, for 
example, is not fruitful in these then 
there is nothing in it. In particular 
the state is not an end in itself: it 
exists only for the good life of the 
persons composing it. The state is 
not a person, it is not made in the 
image and likeness of God. “Christ,” 
says Berdyaev, “suffered and died on 
the cross for the salvation of every 
human being, not for the state or the 
social collective; indeed, it is they 
which have crucified him.” 

I have attempted the difficult task 
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of putting before listeners in a very Mind; or, if you are a reader of 
short space of time some extremely Dostoevsky, his fine study of that 
complex ideas. They are master ideas writer. And for ‘a brief general sur- 
in the background—and often the vey of his work, you cannot do bet- 
foreground — of Berdyaev’s later ter than Dr. Lampert’s book in the 
work, and the first two are set out Christian Revolutionaries series. I 


notably in Freedom and the Spirit. 
But I would not recommend anybody hope I may at least have persuaded 


to begin reading Berdyaev with that listeners that Nicholas Berdyaev de- 
bok: rather I suggest The End of Serves their thoughtful attention. He 
Our Time, which has such a bitter is not easy reading—very far from it. 
actuality for us all; or the collection But how well worth the effort of sus- 





of four essays called The Bourgeois tained application! 


Private Property and Social Control 


The Church’s defense of the right of private ownership does 
not mean that she is unalive to the need for social control and 
State intervention in the interests of the general body of citizens. 
She defines and delimits the right of private ownership with 
reference to the common good, and she does not regard private 
ownership and enterprise in the instruments of production as 
opposed or alternative to social control, but rather as its specific 
and appropriate object. 

The right to private property is the most natural and most 
effective means of harnessing the powerful forces of legitimate 
self-interest, enterprise and initiative in the service of the entire 
human race. In the Catholic conception, social control comes, 
not to destroy, but to fulfil the right of ownership. Hence 
Pius XI remarks that when civil authority adjusts ownership 
to meet the needs of the public good, it protects and strengthens 
the institution of private property by effectively preventing its 
possession from creating intolerable disadvantages and so rush- 
ing to its own destruction—J. P. Wroe in The SouTHWARK 
RecorpD, Englefield Green, Surrey, England. 














The Spiritual Atom 


HE sins of men are like dark, 
ugly sores, leprous blotches, on 
the beautifully resplendent work of 
God’s Creative Hand. The fallen 
Adam, symbolic epitome of human 
frailty, is more active today than ever 
before in history, audaciously usurp- 
ing the glory due to the God who 
created him; he has established him- 
self, a quasi-demagogue of science, 
philosophy and religion, in defiance 
of the Almighty Author of all that 
is. Pride has made him his own god. 
Against Charity and Justice are 
pitted all his ill-directed faculties. 
Vagrant intellectuals have camou- 
flaged the repugnant scars of human 
pride. The thermometer of material 
progress and its unpredictable in- 
stability have become the hypnotizing 
play-thing of a pleasure-crazed world, 
and, not surprisingly, have turned the 
eyes of man’s soul away from the 
scale of moral values. It is an atomic 
age for science, while religion suffers 
a glacial period. It is a pity that 
there are so few men in high places 
who realize that science and religion 
go hand in hand, both channelling 
from the same _ source — Divine 
Charity. 
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We are arrived at a stage where 
the brilliance of man’s success over 
matter has dazzled him with drunken 
stupor that leads him like a reckless 
playboy through the by-ways and 
back alleys of moral degradation, In 
his luciferian pride he has lost respect 
for the Divine Code. Our veterans 
have seen it in the political circles 
“over there” ; we are witnessing it in 
the everyday kitchen-and-Main 
Street-politics of our own neighbor. 
hoods. 

The sacramental character of m: 
trimony, to cite just one example, ha 
been nakedly labeled “the psycholog- 
cal concoction of the Church.” The 
child, the nerve-center of family life 
the living proof of God’s blessing, i 
like an unwanted curse, which abor- 
tion and birth-control seriously 
threaten to combat. 

Because we seem to have mastered 
the atom, a good part of humanity 
are leading the rest of the world 
toward a would be spiritual Bikini 
where satanic men would experimen! 
with the Divine Code and lead : 
subdued God crawling in obeisane: 
to their knees. 

History has again repeated itself 
But man, who ignores sacred history, 
does not know how to profit by it 
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He doesn’t recall that Noah’s con- 
temporaries of the Old Testament, 
and Sodom and Gomorrha, together 
with Jerusalem, all worked in favor 
of a spiritual Bikini, and the smash- 
ing of the spiritual atom of God’s 
law. The Deluge was God’s answer 
to Noah’s Age, and the two stubborn 
cities met their end in a rain of fire 
and brimstone, while Jerusalem suf- 
fered the fulfilment of Christ’s awful 
prophecy: ““There shall not be left a 
stone upon a stone.” God will not be 
mocked. He always conquers those 
who defy Him. — THe CaTHOLICc 
Mirror, Springfield, Mass., June, 
1947, 


The Ethics of Gambling 


HE impressive case against 

gambling presented to the Gam- 
ing Commission by the Associated 
Churches falls to the ground because 
it is based on the false assumption 
that gambling is intrinsically wrong. 
tis because of this false premise and 
not because we wish to belittle the 
good intentions of the non-Catholic 
bodies that we take cognizance of the 
matter here. That gambling is pro- 
ductive of evils we do not deny, but 
for a religious body to say authorita- 
tively that gambling is a sin in itself 
isto promulgate a falsehood so speci- 
ous that it becomes necessary to show 
wherein the Associated Churches have 
‘ted. This is a striking instance of 
the lack of moral theology in the re- 
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ligious bodies separated from the 
Catholic Church. It seems impossible 
for those who lack the guidance of 
the Church to distinguish between 
sin and an occasion of sin. It is not 
necessary to go into each of the 
grounds upon which the Associated 
Churches based their condemnation. 
Its whole structure depends upon 
their basic definition, which says: “In 
its broadest sense the sin of gambling 
arises whenever two or more persons 
enter into a transaction whereby, on 
the result of an uncertain event, one 
or more of them hopes to be able to 
deprive the other or others of their 
money or goods without giving a fair 
equivalent.” 

There is no logic in this statement. 
It speaks of a transaction, yet com- 
pletely ignores the element of free 
contract in such an arrangement. In 
effect, the winner of a bet offers his 
partner or partners an equal chance 
of gaining the contribution he him- 
self made. The losers have their pro- 
portionate opportunity. All are per- 
fectly willing to take the risk and 
nothing is taken from them against 
their will. The “fair equivalent” in 
such a transaction is precisely the 
equal chance to win which is mutually 
offered. There is no sin involved, 
provided that the money invested be- 
longs to the gambler and is at his free 
disposal ; that the gambler acts freely; 
and that there is no fraud in the 
transaction. If a person bets with 
money which rightfully should be 
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used for the support of his family, or 
the payment of his debts; or if he 
steals money in order to gamble with 
it, then he certainly sins. But the sin 
is in his dishonesty, not in the fact 
of gambling. Nevertheless, although 
modern ecclesiastical law in respect 
of gambling is much less exacting 
than in early Christian times, the 
Church insists that it may be an occa- 
sion of sin, and that it may lead to 
grave abuses and to sin, and she leaves 
her children in no doubt about its 
dangers. 


The Church knows that in a great 
many people gambling arouses keen 
excitement and easily develops into a 
passion which is difficult to control. 
If indulged in immoderately, it leads 
to loss of time and money; it en- 
courages idleness and often leads to 
the keeping of bad company. It may 
lead to the giving of scandal which is 
a source of sin and ruin to others. 
Those who become seriously “bitten” 
are tempted to dishonesty when 
“luck” is against them, and financial 
ruin is often the sad lot of families 
whose breadwinner becomes addicted 
to it. Covetousness is a sin always 
to be deplored, and there are many 
ways besides gambling whereby the 
covetous man may fall. We applaud 
the efforts of those who are trying to 
do away with the evils associated with 
gambling, but such efforts, if made 
on moral grounds, must be logical 
and not confuse ends with means.— 


New ZEALAND TABLET, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, March 19, 1947. 


On Tolerance 


HOSE who are given to talking 

about tolerance can learn much 
from some remarks made recently by 
Auxiliary Bishop Babcock of Detroit. 
Sharply distinguishing between toler- 
ance of error and tolerance of those 
who err, he said: “Truth is most in- 
tolerant of error. You see that in 
science, arithmetic. No matter what 
a man may think, he cannot make 
water otherwise than by combining 
H2 and 0. And he can try until 
doomsday to pay a $50 debt with a 
$25 check—he’ll still be billed for 
the unpaid $25.” 

“People today forget that truth is 
eternal, unchangeable; hence they 
say that the Church must eventually 
change its so-called ‘intolerant’ atti- 
tude toward divorce, birth prevention 
and other evils. They do not under- 
stand that a thing is true because it 
exists first in the mind of God... 
Truth is not subjective, not depend- 
ent on man’s private acceptance and 
acknowledgment that it is true 
Because truth is eternal, a logical man 
cannot look for truth to change.” 

When more people acknowledge 
these basic facts, there will be more 
acceptance of Christ’s eternal prit- 
ciples preached by His Church.—Tie 
CatHotic Heratp Citizen, Mi: 
waukee, Wis., May 10, 1947. 
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For Religion and Charity 


HILE alarm is often expressed 

over the tendency toward ma- 
terialism in the modern world, and 
over the increasing part which gov- 
emment is taking in fields once left 
to the discretion of the individual, 
credit should be given to our own 
government for the definite encour- 
agement it offers its citizens to sup- 
port works of religion and charity. 
As the National Stewardship Insti- 
tute of the Golden Rule Foundation 
points out, the law of the United 


States permits full exemption from _ 


taxes on fifteen per cent of the income 
of each taxpayer, if that amount is 
given to church, charity, educational 
and welfare purposes of his own 
choice. The government does not at- 
tempt to dictate where these funds 
shall go; it implicitly recognizes that 
religion and charity are essential ele- 
ments in our civilization, and that 
society will benefit and the problems 
of government will be simplified if in- 
stitutions of religion and _ charity 
flourish. 

By a strange perversity, though, 
the people afforded this opportunity 
to oppose materialism, and to build 
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a better society without government 
interference, are falling far short of 
using their wealth for these laudable 
purposes. Nowhere near the fifteen 
per cent which the income tax law is 
willing to exempt is going for reli- 
gion and charity. At the end of last 
year, it is estimated, 21 billion dollars 
on which exemption could have been 
claimed, for these purposes, was re- 
tained by recipients of large and 
small incomes. Statistics for two 13- 
year periods, 1920-32 and 1933-45, 
show that in the second period the 
national income increased by 318 bil- 
lion dollars and expenditures for lux- 
uries increased by 58 billion; but at 
the same time donations to churches, 
charities, etc., actually declined by 
more than a billion dollars. These 
are startling facts. 

Superficially, it may seem that 
works of religion have fared rather 
well in the wave of prosperity 
brought to this country by the war. 
But in truth the churches have been 
left in a position only slightly better 
than in the days of depression, while ° 
the national economy as a whole has 
undergone a vast upward movement. 
— Tue PirtrssurcH CarTHOLIC, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 9, 1947. 


Farming is a noble Christian profession ; noble because it is a partner- 
ship with God, noble because it implies ennobling physical labor, noble 
because it requires intelligence for planning and executing its work.— 
Monsignor L. G. Ligutti in For Tuts We SrTanp. 








Pope Gives Ideal for Dental Practice 


Epwarp J. RYAN 


Reprinted from Orat Hyciene* 


CC SEW PEOPLE realize the dentist’s mission.” With these words 
Pope Pius XII opened an address before the Italian Dental 
Association. In the course of the talk His Holiness showed a marvelous 
understanding of the complex nature of the dentist’s science and his 
art and the ramifications of his ministrations within the human per- 
sonality. Coming from one of the most important figures in the world 
his words should inspire us with the depth of the understanding 
expressed. If we had the skill to project these same ideas among the 
people of the world, the health of mankind would be improved. If 
we dentists ourselves realized the importance of our mission and were 
better able to explain our function, people would seek our services more 
readily and by so doing would improve their own total well-being. 

In these times when we hear so much about public dental educa- 
tional projects, we can do no better than use as a model for our pro- 
grams the words of Pius XII: 

“Few people realize the dentist’s mission. Dentistry requires an 
exact acquaintance of, and experience in, the sciences and arts. It 
demands tact, intuition and psychological finesse in order to acquire 
the art of persuasion and that moral authority necessary to anticipate 
and to overcome those instinctive fears and hesitations on the part of 
the patient, more distracting than actual pain. You need such patience, 
great physical resistance—you have to sustain a perpetual effort of 
restraint of al] your senses, your nerves are strained, your body, your 
mind, your will and your sensitiveness. Always standing, often in a 
constrained attitude, your eyes are strained, both hands are busy, they 
must be supple with the fingers contracted in the manipulation of 
several instruments at one time, every movement impeded by reflexes 
and reactions on the part of the patient, which are not always possible 
to perceive. And all this time you must remain imperturbable, calm, 
courteous, gentle, and full of charity. 

“The least defect of any of the tissues of the body such as the 
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mucous membrane of the mouth may have repercussions on the rest 
of the health of the whole. 

“The mouth expresses character and feeling which is not expressed 
by forehead and eyes only but also by the lower part of the face; a 
single fold of the lip, almost imperceptible, often may transform and 
make an infinite alteration in the expression of the face. Thus there 
is a mysterious and surprising mission attaching to the treatment of 
the mouth.”* 

Here we have an expression in clear words, an interpretation of 
dentistry that encompasses more than mechanics. We must be re- 
minded, time after time, that our mechanical skills are projected upon 
human tissue and that this tissue is part of a life and personality. 
The human personality is vested within a person that we call a patient. 
This person is part stoic and part coward; part sinner and sometimes 
a small part saint. He has fears and anxieties, as well as rich ideals 
and bright hopes. He is a variable that must be understood if we are 
to practice dentistry with satisfaction to him and to ourselves. When 
we embrace the idea that we tteat the localized expressions of a 
disease that has implications within the total personality, we are then 
prepared to practice our profession in the broadest sense. When we 
add to this the idea that dentistry is also concerned with esthetic values 
and that we have wit) in our gift the power to restore and reconstruct 
faces, we have opened .c our view an ideal of dentistry that knows few 
limitations. —To add to human happiness and comfort is our privilege. 

Any enlarged comments on the words of the Pope seem presump- 
tuous. We may, however, be forgiven for making the observation that 
the dentist must combine the knowledge of science, the applications of 
the arts, the skills of a fine craftsman, and an understanding of the 
human personality. We may expect to fulfill our mission only when we 
blend these abilities and powers and are able to practice them and 
“remain imperturbable, calm, courteous, gentle, and full of charity.” 
There can be no better model for the conduct of a dental practice! 








1The text of the Holy Father’s address, sub ially te, to the first Italian Congress of 
Stomatology on October 25, 1946 appears in Civilta Cattolice, Ne. 16, 1946 








The College and the Community 


BAKER BROWNELL 


Reprinted from the JourNAL oF HicHer EpucaTion* 


IGHER education in America 
is more a matter of “cut out 
and get out” than generally is sup- 
posed. What the lumber baron did 
to the forests, making waste lands 
across the lake states, the South and 
the West, the college system ‘in its 
way is doing to the rural areas and 
America’s little places. Higher edu- 
cation has become increasingly an 
extractive industry, like mining or 
oil. It “processes” young people, 
gives them degrees; it also removes 
them from their native places and 
markets them elsewhere. It is an 
extractive industry without  safe- 
guards. It takes young people from 
their home communities, but no pro- 
tections are provided, no severance 
taxes, no instruments are drawn up 
to compensate the community for its 
loss in native wealth and men. 
This aspect of the educational 
problem rarely is considered. Few 
recognize even its existence. Those 
who gain by the migration are con- 
fident and articulate. Those who 
lose, and they are many, do not know 
what is happening, know it too late, 
or by force of circumstances are in- 
articulate and dumb. Says the col- 
lege student: “I am young and on 
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the make. Where I am going there 
is opportunity. I shall be more pro- 
ductive there than at home.” Says 
the college administrator and teacher, 
trained in cosmopolitan indifference 
to the little places: “Our small com- 
munities are culturally backward, 
Where among them can our gradu 
ates find the music, the art, the 
opera, the lectures and libraries that 
we have taught them to crave?” 
Says the city businessman: “The 
hick towns will die anyhow, college 
or no. Modern technology and 
economic efficiency have doomed 
them. Why prolong the agony? If 
we can draw good men from them 
so much the better.” This is the 
chorus, sung together with massive 
authority by the ambitious young, 
the intellectuals, and the business 
and professional folk of America. 
Only a small voice here and there, 
a rural, unheard Amos, denies them. 
Meanwhile, America rocks on from 
crisis to crisis, from war to boom, 
on to economic crash and war again. 

The chorus is confident and power- 
ful, but wrong. For some young men 
there is indeed opportunity in m 
gration to the city. But opportunity 
here is defined mostly in terms of 
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the individual career. For the intel- 
lectual there is, indeed, more music, 
art, opera, lectures, libraries, sport 
and refined circuses. But “cultural” 
life here usually refers to the spec- 
tator who buys the professional out- 
put of virtuosi. It is true, as the 
urban businessman says, that mech- 
anization and mass efficiencies are 
extinguishing the small community, 
but not true in all respects. Recent 
trends in technology, such as electric 
power, the gasoline engine, or for 
that matter, the atomic bomb, favor 
decentralization, if they do not en- 
force it. 


Tue CoLLece AND City Lire 


The modern general college is 
partly a cause, partly a consequence, 
of this drift toward city life and 
customs. It is central in that drift, 
and what was founded to foster and 
maintain some of the more _per- 
manent values of western, demo- 
cratic culture helps lead the move- 
ment away from them. Many a 
teacher, a scholar, an administrator, 
holds that contemporary city life is 
the norm toward which we should 
educate our people; or if he does not 
say so, he behaves that way. He for- 
gets, by choice or inadvertence, the 
small communities from which col- 
lege youths traditionally have come. 
He ignores the vast areas of cultur- 
ally cut-over lands in rural America, 
impoverished, degraded, with an in- 
come the lowest in the country. In 
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view of the relatively large number 
of rural people who receive college 
educations it might be supposed that 
the life and culture of our rural re- 
gions over three centuries would 
have been enriched and stabilized. 
Thousands of educated country boys 
and girls returning to their homes 
should lift their communities to 
higher and higher levels. That at 
least was the supposition of many of 
the founding fathers: of Jefferson, 
for example, when he founded the 
University of Virginia, and of those 
who set up the land-grant colleges. 
But these suppositions were wrong. 


The country boys and girls who 
went to college did not, and do not, 
return to their home communities. 
Quite the contrary. They got out 
for good. They were drained off by 
the college, or were pumped off, into 
urban districts where their family 
life and culture soon became extinct. 
Not more than one in ten college 
students, in the opinion of Arthur 
E. Morgan, distinguished former 
president of Antioch, has returned 
to the small community whence he 
came. ‘Two-fifths to four-fifths of 
the students of many western pro- 
fessional schools, according to their 
deans, leave their community and 
their state forever when they gradu- 
ate. More than half of the women 
at Montana State University, ac- 
cording to a recent poll, have no in- 
tention of living in Montana after 
they finish college. A college, it has 
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been said, is one of the best ways to 
kill a small town, if the college has 
no community orientation. By foster- 
ing urban-centered values, suburban 
values, career values focused in in- 
dividual ambition, it becomes a drain- 
age ditch down which many of the 
more energetic youngsters of the 
community float never to return. 
Away from the rural regions these 
young people take their energy, their 
productive power, and the wealth 
that was used to raise and educate 
them—and they give little back. ‘To 
the cities that absorb them, they give 
their skills and cleverness and wealth- 
making power—and they give it 
gratis. The costs borne by rural 
regions in educating young people 
who go to the city is not millions, 
according to an authority such as 
O. E. Baker, but billions. They are 
one-way costs for which there is little 
or no return. They are, in effect, 
annual subsidies given to the city by 
the farmers and other rural folk. 
They are part of the vast, erosive 
drainage of the country to the town. 
Meanwhile, the rural regions de- 
cline. They are relatively less ad- 
vanced today than they were a 
century ago. In richness of life, in 
cultural integrity and self-reliance, 
they now are probably lower than at 
any time in our history. Of the 
3,072 counties in the United States, 
more than 82 per cent are losing 
rural population and more than 51 
per cent are being depopulated, ac- 
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cording to a study made in 1939 by 
Lively and Tauber. Whole areas of 
rural life, as on the great plains, are 
losing population, losing social func. 
tion, drying up. Montana, for ex. 
ample, has lost between 15 and 20 
per cent of its population since the 
second world war began. North 
Dakota has lost more. They lose in 
hard times; they lose in good times, 
Other regions, as in parts of New 
England, survive only in the doubt. 
ful dignity of quaint purveyors of 
country butter, country charm, maple 
sugar, and atmosphere to city folks 
on vacation. Some rural areas in the 
South are degraded slums with the 
lowest standards of living and liter- 
acy in the country. While our rurd 
regions still remain the only sustain- 
ing resources of human material— 
since the cities die off much faster 
than they reproduce —the cons 
quence of their fertility is impover- 
ishment. They remain impoverished. 


The rural regions produce the 
human material, but the advantage 
of processing it go elsewhere. In 
America, many of them have become 
cultural colonies exploited for urban 
and industrial advantage. In som 
cases, a state in its entirety, such # 
Montana or Mississippi, is held in 
cultural and economic subjection to 
cities hundreds of miles away by 
freight-rate differentials, remote cap 
ital structures, and other methods 
In other cases, urban regions and 
their mass industries, publications 
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universities, and advertising hold in 
fef only their own hinterlands. In 
tither case, the consequence is not 
only the decay of rural society in 
America; it involves also—because 
of failing resources and lack of bal- 
ance—the eventual breakdown of 
urban society as well. 


CULMINATION OF City CULTURE 


Are statements such as these ex- 
treme? To the university professor 
of philosophy, who considers them as 
he brushes up his notes for his an- 
nual lecture on the categorical im- 
perative (Phil. 29), they may seem 
brash and intemperate. To the col- 
lege-trained businessman, who 
glimpses them during a quaint mo- 
ment in his well-appointed, one 
o'clock lunchedn conference, they 
may seem only one more of the 
fashionable hysterias of the day. The 
smart, high-priced surgeon, in_ his 
office high above Wabash Avenue, 
or the pediatrician checking babies 
ina wealthy suburb, is unlikely to be 
disturbed. The breezes of prestige 
and the confident habits of years 
carry over them a fog of seeming 
security. Has not college training 
given them personal competence and 
stability in their adjustment to the 
modern world? Do not that compe- 
tence and stability also make for 
social stability and competence, even 
in the rural regions? The assump- 
tion is as unjustified as it is uncon- 
sidered. They are stabilities based 
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on paper and forgotten promises, 
built for a day, largely at the cost of 
the rural people and the land. 

The sometime professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of K6nigs- 
berg, whoever he was, is probably 
well aware by now of the collapse 
of the urban, industrial civilization 
that he knew. Here at the old Uni- 
versity in what was, until yesterday, 
East Prussia, Kant’s doctrine of the 
categorical imperative was first pro- 
pounded: “So act as to treat human 
beings, whether yourself or another 
always as an end, and never merely 
as a means.” But, for six years past, 
in peace as in war, millions of human 
beings in that ancient region have 
been exterminated or driven from 
their ancestral homes into misery and 
death. The extreme, dramatic terror 
of these few years is only the climax 
of what the urban, industrial system 
has been doing less rapidly but just 
as surely for half a century. Death, 
family extinction, or dispossession of 
the land is the theme in either case. 
Neither philosopher, businessman, 
professional man, nor other worker 
has status or security in the great 
urban complex except as he belongs 
to one or another mass group. This 
is the culmination of our city culture 
and education. The disastrous _his- 
tory of the last thirty-five years con- 
firms it. 

When the small community—and 
with it the family—lost its signifi- 
cance in our conscious culture and 
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higher education, the train of disin- 
tegration began. The small, face-to- 
face community of neighbors as the 
functioning unit of our society be- 
gan to decline. The individualism 
and romantic freedom that followed, 
usually at the expense of the com- 
munity and family, led in turn to 
the magnificent modern development 
of science and its associated technol- 
ogy. A great world, a rich world, 
followed, the values of which it 
would be foolish to deny. Higher 
education soared still higher, seem- 
ingly freed once for all of the humble 
necessities of earth and simple peo- 
ple. But the modern dilemma al- 
ready was apparent: Individualism 
—a name for certain expansive prac- 
tices in education and in life—asso- 
ciated with an irresponsible technol- 
ogy and capacity for organization, 
has implemented the mass state and 
its authoritarian culture. It has 
helped to destroy the tempered free- 
dom and security of the village. It 
has built the industrial city, where 
neither freedom nor security can be 
found. It has built the city, yes, and 
all that it symbolizes in concentrated 
power and control. It has thus 
created the instruments of its own 
destruction. 

No American in his senses will 
urge the destruction of the city or of 
the technology which was _ instru- 
mental in creating it, nor will he 
propose that no rural youth leave 
home for the great town to get a 
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job or an education. As a normal 
thing, some youths always will move 
from the country to the town, but 
today the flow becomes a flood erod- 
ing the rural regions, robbing their 
hills of human wealth, leaving their 
valleys abandoned, without life. The 
city always will have a function of 
importance, but today its influence 
and power reach a roaring crescendo, 
far out of balance with the more im- 
portant, more fundamental, and 
quieter ways of rural life. Modern 
technology has revolutionary conse- 
quences for social good—and bad— 
but it needs redirection into. channels 
favorable to the human community 
and to liberal educational ideals. The 
problem is one of balance and differ- 
entials in the human economy. In 
preventing a fatal cycle of decline, 
these balances are of critical impor 
tance in the future of America. 
Central in this cycle is the decline 
of the small community—and of the 
family—as a functional center of 
human organization. And in this de- 
cline higher education is deeply in- 
volved.. Our philosophers, delegated 
to make articulate the deep tendencies 
and destines of human life, are im 
volved. They have failed us, with 
one or two exceptions, in not making 
clear the better alternative. They 
have failed in not showing that sc- 
ence, technology, and the higher 
learning can be developed in associa- 
tion with community and family 
norms as well as with the individual 
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and the mass state. That work is 

till to be done. Though it is clear 

now, belatedly, that the small com- 

munity can be central in its own kind 

of technological efficiency and pro- 

duction, it may be too late for our 

stumbling, miseducated people to 

practice it. 


INSTRUMENT OF INDOCTRINATION 


The college has become tacitly the 
antagonist of the community, or at 
least that is its effect. It has become 
an instrument of urban indoctrina- 
tion, one-sided in its outlook, often 
arrogant in its claims. It is cosmo- 
politan in a sense destructive of true 
community life, and is proud of it. 

To be cosmopolitan is to be in con- 
tact with all cultures but to belong 
tonone. Nothing shocks the cosmo- 
polite because nothing in beliefs or 
beauty is essential and irrevocably 
hiss In the best sense, a cosmopolitan 
culture is a culture of what philos- 
ophers call universals or general 
classes that are assumed to have 
somehow a reality independent of the 
concrete experience and particulars 
from which they are taken. It is a 
pure and Platonic culture in this 
sense, a protected, pure, purchased 
tind of culture, embodying all the 
abstract virtues, ignoring all the 
faults. In the worst sense, a cosmo- 
politan culture is sophisticated, arro- 
gant, and empty. In both senses, a 
‘smopolitan culture ignores the inti- 
mate values of the small, folk com- 
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munity. It lives in a complex set of 
anonymous, impersonal relationships, 
in which a whole, concrete human 
being in relation to other whole 
human beings is comparatively un- 
known. The college, in trying to be 
cosmopolitan, often becomes the an- 
tagonist of the community. This has 
been its effect, if not its intention. 

In-its dilemma, what can the col- 
lege do? It has followed the ways 
of pride and abstraction, remote from 
the soil. It has helped destroy the 
folk, the native communities of the 
land. It has watched the maturing 
of individual careerism into a climax 
of mass culture, and done nothing 
other than to aid in the destruction 
of its own base for being. 


In this respect, two great assump- 
tions, peculiarly American, still have 
their validity. One is that the liberal 
education in our Western culture is 
associated inextricably with the cul- 
ture of small communities and with 
the democratic order that we have 
learned to associate with small com- 
munities. The other is that the great 
city is inimical to educational liberal- 
ism and the democratic diffusion of 
authority that goes with it. Life in 
it, though free perhaps in some per- 
sonal respects, a kind of whim-free- 
dom, is not suited to truly democratic 
and liberal patterns of action. With 
its much higher crime rates, com- 
pared with rural regions, higher 
juvenile delinquency rates, higher in- 
sanity rates, higher suicide rates, 
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higher death rates, with its lower 
moral tone, the lower sense of social 
responsibility of its residents, with a 
reproductive rate so low that the 
great city as such would die out in 
three generations were it not for the 
migration of rural stock, it seems 
clear, as the traditionally American 
assumption has it, that the city is 
unsuited to a good life in a free 
world. And beyond crude statistics 
lie other reasons: The people in cities 
live in fragments; they are not inte- 
grated; the parts of them are in the 
long run not responsible to each 
other. Such is the urban mob. It has 
many modern forms, but Jefferson 
was right in fearing it. Urban life, 
in short, is to a great degree destruc- 
tive of human values and antagonistic 
to true education in the humanities. 

Can the college return to the com- 
munity? Can it help to re-establish 
American neighborhood life? Can it 
give to the small community at least 
a small part of the imaginative atten- 
tion and skilled effort that now is 
absorbed by the city? If it can, there 
may be hope for a better America, 
and the small community may be- 
come a rich and rewarding place to 
live. At present, the college is am- 
bitiously destroying its sustaining 
community and itself as a liberal and 
humane endeavor. Before the vast 
power and presence of modern in- 
dustry and the cosmopolis many a 
college stands in willing helplessness 
and surrender, content to gain in 
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size and wealth and specious reputs- 
tion what it loses in terms of the 
human community. It will take a 
major revolution in educational atti. 
tude to change it. The college must 
return to the community literally and 
spiritually. We have drifted farther 
than we know. 

By several routes the college can 
return to the community. All will 
require vision, courage, skill. For the 
great university, a positive policy of 
decentralization is needed. The uni- 
versity should be distributed spatially, 
ethically, administratively, in smaller 
communities, without losing certain 
advantages of central control and 
operation. Some businesses are at: 
tempting this with considerable suc- 
cess. Some nations have done it ur 
der the pressure of war. In the field 
of social and economic life, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has dem- 
onstrated successfully this combin:- 
tion of central authority and decen- 
tralized administration. For the 
great university, an education 
TVA, or something like it, is 3 
quite possible answer to the com 
munity problem of education. Com- 
munity units of education would help 
to create the focus of meaning, the 
intellectual coherence, and the socid 
unity that now are lost in universit) 
life. In such a framework of purpose 
the college may find the coherence af 
meaning which it does not now find 
according to the Harvard report, ! 
Christian doctrine, in “great books,’ 
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in contemporary emphasis, or in the 
more restricted aspects of pragmatic 
science. At Claremont and, in dif- 
ferent ways, in some state institutions 
and junior-college systems, it is be- 
ing hesitantly and partially tried. 

For the small college the answer 
is simpler but harder. As the great 
university must identify itself spirit- 
ually with the small, democratic 
community without losing its intel- 
lectual and technological competence, 
so the small college must attain intel- 
lectual and technological competence 
without losing its identification with 
community values and attitudes. Our 
system of higher education has been 
developed on the tacit assumption 
that these two sets of values, com- 
munity values and intellectual values, 
are mutually exclusive. This assump- 
tion is disastrously wrong. The great 
function of the general college in the 
future will be to find a working 
synthesis of the two. 


The Danish folk school has suc- 
cessfully made this synthesis for Den- 
mark. Founded on the teachings of 
Bishop Grundtvig, a century ago, 
against the contempt and mild oppo- 
sition of the conventional university 
at Copenhagen, it has come to mean 
more in education and human better- 
ment that a score of Universities of 
Copenhagen. Though the applica- 
tions of the Danish folk schools are 
probably suited only to the particular 
culture and problems of Denmark 
and Scandinavia, at least two prin- 
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ciples of the school are valid for 
American education. The first of 
these asserts that higher education 
should take place in the normal en- 
vironment of people living in their 
native communities and rural regions. 
It should take place, further, as a 
continuing process throughout the 
different ages and conditions of life 
of the community folk. The second 
principle is that higher education 
should take place within the normal 
occupational environment of the stu- 
dent, not outside of it, nor in prepar- 
ation for it, nor as a decoration of it. 
These fundamental principles are as 
yet untried on any measurable scale 
in America. Their application to the 
American educational scene would 
regenerate the colleges and communi- 
ties in which they became operative. 


Basic TRAINING CENTERS 


In England this movement is al- 
ready under way, at least in the brave 
hopes of Sir Richard Livingstone, 
the Butler report, and others. They 
believe that the new era requires, 
above all, a continuous, adult edu- 
cational process within the student’s 
own community and occupation. No 
papier maché vocational schools are 
these. They are basic training cen- 
ters in the liberal arts and the hu- 
manities in their modern relations to 
the technologies, the productions, and 
the communities of England. Some 
two thousand of these small colleges 
are planned, one to every ten or * 
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twenty thousand adults in all the 
country. The cost of upkeep alone 
may be fourteen million pounds a 
year. It is a brave effort in dark 
times. England knows the importance 
of that effort in her future. 

Must the vogue of bigness capture 


and destroy our country and our: 


educational system? Must the noisy 
prestige of mass affairs overwhelm 
us? Only a reaffirmation in modern 
terms of the values of the small 
American community and a skilled, 
powerful effort to stabilize it can-pre- 


vent this destruction. In the shadow 
of vast events the small community 
may seem weak and unimportant, 
Perhaps it seems so more than ever 
in these explosive years. But little 
groups of people living and working 
together as friends are—when we get 
down to it—about the only sources 
of value that men have. It can be 
said without exaggeration that Amer- 
ica as we know it, work for it, and 
fight for it, will live only so long a 
its small communities live. 


Modern Tyranny 


When the supreme ruler disregards the rights of his subjects 





in his legislation, judicial function, or administration, his rule 
becomes unjust. When this disregard reaches such a degree 
that the people are seriously afflicted, right government has 
deteriorated into tyranny—a phenomenon that has been tragic- 
ally frequent during the ages, and that is still with us. In the 
past, when iniquitous laws, unjust judgment, and improper 
administration were indulged in, it was usually because the 
tyrant was utterly selfish and wished to use his people for his 
own ends of self-indulgence, or power-drunk, desired to center 
all things in himself. Today the more usual cause of tyranny 
is political or economic theory of some kind. The ruler would 
re-shape his people, re-shape the world, according to his own 
ideas, and cares not how he crushes and twists them in the 
re-shaping. Hitler and Stalin are notable examples of this sort. 
—The SouTHERN Cross, Adelaide, Australia, Oct. 25, 1946. 
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What Is Social Justice? 


Rev. GEORGE 


G. Hiccins 


Assistant Director, Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 


Reprinted from The N.C.W.C. News Service* 


HE virtue of social justice is 

easy to talk about but difficult 
to define, and even more difficult to 
put into practice. 

What is social justice? Pope Pius 
XI refers to it as that virtue which 
demands “from each individual all 
that is necessary for the common 
good.” A big order, to be sure, and 
one that even the best of Catholics, 
without any noticeable twinge of con- 
science, can rather habitually fail to 
carry out. 

The Rev. William Ferree, who 
has written by far the best and most 
original American study on the na- 
ture and practice of social justice, 
examines our Catholic conscience on 
this most important virtue. (The 
Act of Social Justice, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press.) 

“Now leaving out the men of ill 
will, including the indifferent and the 
lazy,” he asks, to our embarrassment, 
“what men of good will are rather 
habitual offenders against social jus- 
tice despite their ‘good intentions? ” 

First of all, he replies, there are 
those who are so “impressed by the 
gteat mass of social disorder and the 
difficulty of reform,” that “they con- 


sider that responsibility can apply to 
personal life only.” Far from being a 
virtue, he says, this attitude (which, 
often enough, is only a cover-up for 
cynicism), is “a sin against social 
justice because it abdicates leadership 
in the very institutions which it itself 
perpetuates by it participation.” 
Different illustrations of this all 
too common failing will naturally 
suggest themselves to different read- 
ers. The following are offered only 
as typical examples: Refusal to par- 
ticipate in union affairs because the 
union happens to be temporarily un- 
der the contro] of undesirable leader- 
ship—and besides, the argument con- 
tinues, if people would only be decent, 
we wouldn’t need to have unions. 
Refusal to vote in political elections 
on the ground that political life is 
hopelessly corrupt. Opposition to the 
United Nations on the theory that, 
unless and until all men return to 
God and to the moral law, there can 
be no hope of peace. An attitude of 
apathy and indifference about social 
and economic legislation based on the 
excuse that you can’t change the atti- 
tudes of men by means of legislation. 
Secondly, Father Ferree continues, 
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there are those who “add to the lack 
of solidarity (social charity) of the 
former class (the abdicators), a lack 
of appreciation also for the very 
complexity of life which so impresses 
these former. While thus tragically 
simplifying the problem of responsi- 
bility to individual means only, they 
throw the whole crushing weight of 
social disorder upon unsupported and 
isolated individual consciences and 
upon personal ‘heroism’ in resisting 
evil.” 
PRAYER £ND ACTION 


And finally there are those who dis- 
dain the tedious and thankless work 
of organization itself, not necessarily 
because they are lazy, but because 
they look upon organization “as 
somehow below their dignity or 
wasteful of their time.”” Among the 
worst offenders in this regard, ac- 
cording to Father Ferree, are some 
who have been blessed with the ad- 
vantages of a_ better-than-average 
education and who, for that very 
reason, might reasonably be expected 
to make a better-than-average con- 
tribution to the cause of social justice. 
Too often, instead, they let George 
do it, the while they indulge in the 


The atom bomb is very small. 
would make fine targets, but never 


bother with. Nazareth will survive-—Ed. Willock in ConTEXT, June, 
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comforting luxury of telling George 
by hindsight that he should have done 
it differently. 

If Father Ferree is unimpressed by 
our “good intentions” in the face of 
our frequent failure to do “all tha 
is necessary for the common good” 
(which means our failure to correct 
the bad economic and social institu. 
tions to which we belong, or to or 
ganize good institutions where 
needed), he is in the best of com 
pany. He is merely re-echoing th 
authoritative opinion of the saintly 
Pope Pius X who told us more tha 
a generation ago: 


-- Oo 


Catholic action will not please certain 
timid souls who, though good living, ar 
so attached to their habitual quiet and 
so afraid of every innovation that the 
believe that it is quite sufficient to pray, 
because God knows best how to defend 
the Faith and humiliate His enemies ani 
make the Church triumphant. But thes 
good people . . . will wait in vain fo 
society to re-Christianize itself simply 
by the prayers of the good .. . It is necet 
sary to join prayers with action... 
There are others, on the other hand, who, 
in order to justify their inertia, give th 
world up for lost, since they see in it 
many evils. 


Was Pius X talking about us? 
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The Good Life in Antigonish 


RIcHARD PATTEE 


Reprinted from CoLuMBIA* 


HE word Antigonish has come 

to be almost synonymous with 
cooperatives, credit unions, improved 
prices for fishermen and social doc- 
trine in action. The movement is well 
on the way to becoming a legend. It 
is astonishing how one hears the word 
mouthed everywhere as a sort of se- 
same for the economic and social ilis 
that afflict mankind. The enormous 
interest in and out of Canada in the 
experience in Nova Scotia reveals 
how ardently people everywhere are 
seeking for an effective way to do 
something about a restoration of the 
social order. 

The fine reputation achieved by 
Antigonish, and specifically by famed 
Saint Francis Xavier University, in 
leadership in the cooperative move- 
ment was never more eloquently re- 
vealed than during the recent Carib- 
bean Social Action congress, held in 
Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic. At this meeting, that 
brought together representatives of 
fifteen countries and colonies, the 
name Antigonish was bandied about 
almost as frequently as Rochdale 
every time the question of coopera- 
tives came up. The Nova Scotia ex- 


periment long ago captured the ima- 
gination of people everywhere. 

The reason for this is not difficult 
to find. People in many countries 
seem to have lost the sense of control 
of their economic destiny. The devel- 
opment of modern capitalism, the ex- 
tension of private initiative in the big 
sense, and the growing intervention 
of the State created an attitude in 
which the evils of excessive capitalism 
could be corrected only by an in- 
creased interventionism on the part 
of the State. The tragedy in many 
countries is that people see no possible 
remedy for the ills that beset them 
except more State action. In many 
of the republics of this hemisphere the 
sense of dependence on the State for 
everything has become so marked that 
anything like the cooperative move- 
ment is almost an impossibility. 

Cooperation, as it was developed 
in Nova Scotia and elsewhere in Can- 
ada, obviously aimed not merely at 
giving people more security or increas- 
ing the price of their products, but 
at restoring their sense of real and 
effective control of the economic or- 
der. This required there and will re- 
quire elsewhere a literal intellectual 
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revolution, because people have lost 
the idea that they can do anything 
about economics. Only the govern- 
ment can introduce changes or modi- 
fications and if the government does 
not do it, there is precious little 
chance that anything will be done. In 
Latin America this has become almost 
an article of faith. The concentra- 
tion of responsibility in the State has 
gone so far that to talk cooperation 
to farmers and workers strikes them 
as nonsense. If things become diffi- 
cult, the only solution is to petition 
the government and work through 
political pressures. This “mindset” 
has to be blasted apart before people 
regain the conviction that economics 
like everything else is a business that 
belongs to them and about which they 
can do a very great deal if they merely 
put their minds to the task. 


“ A Batancep Economic ORDER 


I emphasize this attitude as a tre- 
mendously important thing because it 
is undoubtedly the greatest hazard to 
working toward an extension of the 
Antigonish idea elsewhere. It must 
be obvious to anyone that what was 
done in Nova Scotia can be done else- 
where and that, even if the details 
of the plan are not always applicable, 
at least the general ideas are capable 
of working in any community that 
really wants them to work. Nova 
Scotia certainly offered very little in 
the way of optimism about an eco- 
nomic and social transtormation. The 
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Maritime provinces have been suffer. 
ing for years from the loss of popula 
tion, migration of their people to On. 
tario and other provinces, and a grad- 
ual slowing down of the economic 
processes. To this add dependence 
on a relatively few products—lumber, 
fish, small agriculture and coal mines 
(now so archaic in their methods that 
they can scarcely compete with any- 
one—and you have the picture of the 
three eastern Canadian provinces. 

The lament about natural poverty 
and limited resources is the argument 
used in many places against a restora- 
tion of a balanced economic order, | 
have heard it in Puerto Rico, in 
Mexico, in Cuba and in Bolivia. The 
complaint is the same: that the local 
resources are too few, the people too 
poor, the exports too precarious and 
the markets too unstable to allow for 
anything but a fragile economy, sub- 
ject to constant fluctuations. The 
Maritime provinces of Canada were 
faced by exactly the same problem. 
There was a time when it seemed 
that the best solution was to get out 
and seek a better life somewhere else. 

The Assistant Director of Exten- 
sion work at Saint Francis Xavier, 
Mr. Alex Laidlaw, raised this ques- 
tion in a broadcast some months ago 
in asking: 

Is life possible in these Maritimes? | 
mean by this, of course: is it possible for 
us here in these provinces by the sea to 
live well and happily? Have we the re- 
sources upon which to build a good 
society and a great people? Are we 90 
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handicapped by natural conditions over 
which we have no control that we cannot 
have a general level of prosperity and 
culture reached by other parts of Amer- 
ica? Do our bright and ambitious boys 
and girls have to go to Central or West- 
ern Canada, the New England states or 
the Pacific coast to find the good life? 
Or can we assure them that right here in 
these provinces they can have the life 
that will satisfy the most ambitious and 
enterprising of them? 

Mr. Laidlaw then replied to those 
who saw in Nova Scotia nothing but 
dreary futility and unending impover- 
ishment. Geographically, the prov- 
inces were advantageously located; 
climatically things were not too bad 
and the opportunities were certainly 
far greater than those of other peo- 
ples who have built enduringly and 
have achieved more than the average 
standard of living. He proceeds to 
draw an analogy with Iceland where 
fewer people than on Cape Breton 
Island, with a climate that is rigor- 
ous and a soil that is harsh, have de- 
veloped a prosperous community. 
Hence, the argument of economic dis- 
advantages and drawbacks is really no 
valid argument at all, for countries 
with a modicum of such advantages 
have worked out a way of life that 
is more than normally satisfying. I 
cannot help but reflect that in the 
light of the experience of Iceland 
with its 120,000 people, of Nova Sco- 
tia and its sister provinces with a 
sparse population and climate that 
precludes year-round agriculture, how 
greatly blessed are many of the other 
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territories of the western hemisphere 
and how much could be done toward 
the effective restoration of a sane eco- 
nomic order if people would but rea- 
lize that it can be done. 


Biue-Print For Action 


The Nova Scotia experiment an- 
swers a number of very specific ques- 
tions and for that reason is one of the 
really great blue-prints of the time 
in the economic and social sphere. 
These questions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. What can Catholics and Catho- 
lic institutions do, particularly in 
communities where they are a minor- 
ity, toward leadership in a restoration 
of the social order? 

2. What are the practical steps 
that can be taken to get over the hump 
between Catholic social doctrine in 
principle—that is, the Encyclicals— 
and the translation of this doctrine 
into a tangible reality? 

3. Can anything really be done in 
a world characterized by a closely in- 
ter-related economy, huge enterprises, 
capitalist contro] and increasing state 
regulation? 

Perhaps it would be useful to ex- 
amine these points in the order indi- 
cated. 

Catholics are legitimately _ per- 
turbed by the problem of what can 
be done to further their idea of a 
proper social order in those areas 
where they are a minority and conse- 
quently suspect if they become at all 
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aggressive in these matters. Coopera- 
tion in economics does not have, to be 
sure, a sectarian basis. Monsignor 
M. M. Coady, Director of the Ex- 
tension Division at Antigonish and 
one of the prime movers in the whole 
program, has written over and over 
again that there is no peculiarly Cath- 
olic method of selling eggs, nor a Bap- 
tist procedure in getting better prices 
for milk. It is not, on the other hand, 
that economics and religion have 
nothing to do with each other. This 
is by all odds the gravest error of our 
time and one participated in by far 
too large a number of otherwise re- 
ligious people who have the incredi- 
ble idea that business and religion are 
two distinct compartments. Monsig- 
nor Coady has defined the matter in 
this way: 

In our day the economic question has 

a particular religious significance. As 
a matter of fact, it is the great modern 
religious question. For if it is not solved, 
freedom, culture and religion may easily 
be seriously endangered. The economic 
question is a religious question, more- 
over, because the relationships of man 
to man are involved, the relation of 
employer and employe, of consumer and 
producer and distributor, of individuals 
and the state. 
Consequently there is no exclusivist 
conception behind the leadership sup- 
plied by a Catholic institution to the 
solution of problems common to all 
people. 

Saint Francis Xavier University 
did not assume all at once the direc- 
tion of a social revolution in the Mari- 
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time provinces. The process was a 
slow one in which public trust was 
built up down through the years asa 
result of performance. I was told 
the other day in Antigonish that the 
results have been so sound that today 
requests for assistance from Saint 
Francis Xavier come from some of 
the western counties of Nova Scotia 
which are entirely Protestant. The 
enunciation of the principles toward 
which the cooperative movement is 
heading shows clearly that participa- 
tion is the business of everyone and 
in no sense a denominational concer 
that breaks the community down ac 
cording to religious affiliation. 
Within the Catholic community of 
Nova Scotia, the degree to which 
Saint Francis Xavier exerts its influ. 
ence is nothing short of startling, 
During the best part of a week spent 
on its campus, it was encouraging to 
observe that here was a_ university 
that had its roots deep down in the 
soil of its own constituency. For one 
thing, the institution is maintained 
by diocesan priests and most of thos 
now in parishes all over the province 
are its graduates. This means that 
every priest in that area looks on the 
university as something belonging to 
him in a peculiar way. This state of 
mind has paid dividends in the form 
of public support such as few uni 
versities have been privileged to have. 
The best answer to the difficulty of 
how to get Catholic social ideas over 
to non-Catholics is to make them 
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work. Once they have been put into 
elective practice, and have been 
demonstrated as sound, any latent an- 
tagonism to the undertaking because 
it sprang from a Catholic source dis- 


appears. 


Srx PRINCIPLES 


The origins of the Antigonish 
movement have been described count- 
less times and very much better than 
would be feasible here. In terms of 
the principles behind the whole thing, 
perhaps a re-statement of the under- 
lying concepts may not be entirely 
out of place. Six principles form the 
basis of the Antigonish idea and they 
have been formulated rather well by 
Professor Harry G. Johnson, of Saint 
Francis Xavier, in an address to the 
students of Acadia University a year 
or so ago: 

_l. The primacy of the individual. 

2. Social reform must come 
through education. 

3. Education must begin with the 
economic. 

4, Education must be through 
group action. 

5. Effective social reform involves 
fundamental changes in social and 
economic institutions. 

6. The ultimate objective of the 
movement is a full and abundant life 
for everyone in the community. 

The first principle is perfectly self- 
evident and is so fundamental in 
Catholic thinking as to require no 
further exposition. The second 
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springs quite naturally from it; name- 
ly, that social progress must come 
through the action of citizens and 
that citizens can only act effectively 
when they are so prepared that their 
expression is of a high caliber. The 
third principle, that social education 
begins with the economic, is equally 
substantial because people are natur- 
ally concerned with their economies, 
can be interested in their improve- 
ment and feel the consequences of bet- 
terment more quickly. Group action 
is the consequence of an educational 
process that emphasizes how indivi- 
duals working together can accom- 
plish miracles. It fits the natural so- 
cial-ability of men. The fifth idea is 
as important as any because it rejects 
the notion that mere palliatives can 
do the job. It recognizes that social 
reform means something very definite 
and very radical. It insists, in a word, 
on the essentially revolutionary char- 
acter of the restoration of a Christian 
social order. This is peculiarly neces- 
sary when so many Catholics con- 
ceive of the reform of the social order 
as merely preventing communism 
from gaining a foothold and incline 
to defend the established order as 
merely slightly defective and not sub- 
ject to fundamental revisions. The 
sixth principle stresses cooperation as 
the first step toward a reorientation 
of society in its entirety. 


It is useful to reiterate these prin- 
ciples from time to time so that the 
aims of the Antigonish movement may 
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be in our minds. Too many super- 
ficial observers conceive of the move- 
ment as a very nice thing to do be- 
cause it brings people together. They 
do not recognize in it the commence- 
ment of a complete readjustment of 
society, so that the individual man 
may ultimately become owner and 
participant in the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. 
Individualistic capitalism as well as 
the socialized state are equally re- 
pugnant to this notion of things. 
The thing has really gotten under 
way in the Maritime provinces. I 
saw in the Extension Division at 
Saint Francis Xavier the heavily 
dotted map of the provinces with 
credit unions, consumers’ cooperatives 
and marketing cooperatives all over 
the area; all through Cape Breton 
Island, up the coast of New Bruns- 
wick, where the majority of people 
are French-speaking Acadians, and 
over the province of Prince Edward 
Island. The continual process of 
adult education struck me as one of 
the most exhilarating notes in the 
whole scheme. A ‘local radio station, 
which serves the University, carries 
on an elaborate program of home 
study. I visited one of the labor 
classes in Cape Breton conducted by 
Father J. A. McDonald, of the Ex- 
tension Service. Night after night 
this extraordinary priest holds classes 
in economics and social problems for 
miners, steel workers and others of 
the laboring classes who are inter- 
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ested. I sat in on a class in which 
some of the intricacies of money were 
explained and the problems of infla- 
tion and deflation clarified for an 
adult audience. Shorn of all verbiage 
and presented in popular terms, the 
essentials of an economic education 
are given to groups of active work- 
ing men who will be able, as a re 
sult, to think through economic mat- 
ters more clearly and _ intelligently, 
It is the only way to prepare a 
leadership within the ranks of labor 
that will make possible the intro 
duction of Christian ideas. In five 
years (and the immediate program 
envisages this period of time) there 
will be several hundred trained, 
competent laboring men who, in their 
unions and in the mines and factories, 
can speak out because they know the 
answers. This is practical, realistic 
social doctrine in action. 
Unfortunately, weather conditions 
made a visit to many of the fishing 
communities out of the question. 
Here is one of the great achievements 
of Antigonish and perhaps the most 
widely heralded one. But there is the 
rural angle, too. I met a Chilean 
priest, Father Humberto Munoz, 
who has been several months in Nova 
Scotia studying the practice of co 
operatives. His enthusiasm was un- 
bounded and what had struck him 
most vigorously was the wide-spread 
system of kitchen meetings, at which 
a half dozen or ten individuals would 
gather in farm kitchens to examine 
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together problems’ of a common in- 
terest. This priest was not, I may 
add, entirely convinced that the pat- 
tern worked out in Nova Scotia could 
be applied to Latin America. The 
perfectly practical, common-sense ap- 
proach, however, was an eye-opener 
and much of the technique developed 
in the Maritimes could undoubtedly 
be utilized in parishes all over His- 
panic America. 


The experience of Nova Scotia has 
aroused interest and emulation else- 
where. Monsignor Coady’s own in- 
fluence has gone far beyond the bor- 
ders of the provinces. In Ontario and 
Alberta, in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, men from Saint Francis 
Xavier have spread the message of 
cooperation as practiced in the Mari- 
times. Father A. J. Vouture, of 
Manitoba, among the French Cana- 
dians in that area, applied the tech- 
niques of Antigonish to his local 
situation. The University of British 
Columbia asked for a man to indi- 
cate what had been done among 
fshermen. French Canada has not 
remained indifferent and the Exten- 
sion work at the agricultural school 
at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére is largely 
the result of experience at Saint 
Francis Xavier. The movement re- 
ceived the unstinted praise and bless- 
ing of the late Cardinal Villeneuve 
and, above all, of the Holy Father. 
It is not without significance that a 
number of the more recent designa- 
tions to the hierarchy of Canada and 
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Newfoundland have been of priests 
who grew up in the cooperative move- 
ment and are imbued with the Anti- 
gonish conception of social action. It 
would be impossible to enumerate the 
cases of keen interest in the United 
States, in Europe and in Australasia 
where the word Antigonish has be- 
come a household expression. 


Guiwwep By ENcyYCcLICALs 


The second question raised in this 
article is one that has been a source 
of perplexity to many engaged in 
social action everywhere. The theory 
is’ crystal clear; the principles con- 
tained in the Encyclicals so compre- 
hensible and common sensed as to 
defy refutation. But the main prob- 
lem is how to make the thing work. 
I saw this in Cuba and other Latin 
American countries where even those 
who were most enthusiastic in their 
campaigns for social action were dis- 
tressed that there seemed no way in 
which these principles could be dem- 
onstrated practically true. The An- 
tigonish idea seems to be the answer. 
It does not require government aid, 
subvention or even authorization. 
The whole scheme works from the 
bottom up and not from the top 
down. It demands constant popular 
education and community integration. 
It can work on the basis of the most 
natural and normal Catholic unit: 
the parish. 

There is talk at Saint Francis 
Xavier of establishing an Interna- 
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tional House where students and in- 
terested persons from abroad may see 
how the thing works and examine the 
results first hand. The University 
has little money for purposes of this 
kind. It is to be hoped that this 
dream may not remain indefinitely a 
mere aspiration, for nothing would 
go further toward contributing to the 
Christian reconstruction of society 
than the preparation of leaders in a 
place where the job is being done 
competently. Moreover, the back- 
ground of Nova Scotia is sufficiently. 
modest that observers from abroad 
are not terrified by elaborateness. 
One of the major difficulties in the 
United States, especially with refer- 
ence to persons who come from 
abroad to seek guidance, is that we 
do things on such an enormous scale 
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that there is slight applicability to 
the home situation. Nova Scotia does 
not suffer from this disadvantage. 
The Antigonish movement today 
gives the answer to the third question 
raised; whether there is really any- 
thing that people can do in a world 
where all economic life seems to be 
dominated by cartels, corporations, 
interlocking companies, chain stores 
and large-scale enterprise. The reply 
is yes, there is a great deal that can 
be done. Some capitalists will not 
like it; store owners who thrive on 
private profit will not relish a system 
whereby people themselves own their 
stores. The rugged individualist may 
decry the whole thing as experimental 
and unworkable. But the Maritime 
provinces have shown that it works. 


The Moral Element 


There can be no doubt that a new and powerful force was 
added to the ranks of the proponents of justice for the Negro, 
when, a decade ago, Catholic principles and teachings began 


to play their part in the interracial controversy. 


Catholic 


teaching with regard to the equal dignity of all men regardless 
of race or color; the doctrine of unity of the human race; the 
natural rights of man based upon the equal dignity and the 
identical destiny of all, regardless of color, and the insistence of 
Catholic inter-tracialists upon the moral obligation and the moral 
principles involved added new and incisive force to the inter- 
racial movement.—George K. Hunton in THE MariANIsT. 


June-July, 1946. 
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FEW years ago a non-Catholic 

from Canada dropped into a 
Catholic church in Washington on 
a Sunday morning. It was not that 
the architecture appealed to him. The 
statues and other ornaments he liked 
even less. The place was filled, 
mainly by Negroes. Mass was going 
on, and the celebrant was a Negro. 
Still, there were present a very large 
number of people from the neighbor- 
ing embassies. ‘That spectacle was 
food for thought; for, if in Wash- 








ington racial feeling is well under 
control, it is none the less very real. 
“What,” he exclaimed to himself, 
“does it matter if the architecture is 
in bad taste and the statues are 
worse! Here are men and women 
of different races, from different 
parts of the world, yet forgetting 
their differences, and worshipping 
God under a single roof and in a 
single prayer.” 

Expand such thoughts to sweep 
over all the world. One reads of 
Communist warfare in China, of po- 
litical unrest in Indo-China, in the 
Dutch Colonies, in Burma, and in 
India, of the weight of an uncomfort- 
able neighbor pressing down upon 
Persia and Turkey, of the agony of 
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Palestine and of Greece, of the death 
throes of liberty behind the iron cur- 
tain, of the several plights of Western 
Germany, of Italy, of France, even 
of England, of the strikes without 
end and the disclosed and undisclosed 
spy-rings in America. The human 
family is divided as the congregation 
in that church in Washington was 
not divided. Yet it is the spectacle 
of the vast and threatening divisions 
of all mankind, that prompted our 
Holy Father, Pius XII, to make it 
the intention of our prayers in the 
month of June that “from the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass be drawn the 
power of saving human society.” 
The Mass is our memorial of the 
passion and death of Our Lord. In 
His sufferings and in the malice that 
inflicted them one easily may discern 
the representative and the symbol of 
the evils that now afflict humanity. 
Greed, stooping even to treachery, is 
Judas. Lust, capable of murder, is 
Herod. Political opportunism then 
urged: “Let one man die for the 
people!” Injustice then cried: “What 
need have we of witnesses!” Mass 
propaganda evoked the roar: “Away 
with Him!” The cowardice of a 
high official vainly washed its hands. 
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Then the hardy flunkeys, interested 
only in their daily wage, took over 
to flog, and crown with thorns, and 
mock, and crucify. To the starving 
of today, He can only say, “I thirst.” 
To the destitute, He can only show 
His nakedness. To the persecuted, 
the enslaved, the imprisoned, the tor- 
tured, the dying, His wounds cry: 
“T, too, have been through it.” 

Yet the real significance of Cal- 
vary does not lie in these external 
events. Many a man has been con- 
demned by an unjust court and tor- 
tured, and put to death, that the vio- 
lence of the penalty might somehow 
hide the injustice of the verdict. But 
of none of them, nor of all together, 
do we think as we do of the unjust 
sufferings and merciless death of Our 
Lord. Is it then that His sufferings 
and His death so hold our hearts 
because of the virtue that He dis- 
played? It is, indeed, true that we 
are drawn by the courage that fore- 
told without fuss a bald, shocking 
tale of what was to be, a courage that 
in the privacy of the garden of Geth- 
semane could melt and dissolve, save 
for a single, unbroken fiber of accep- 
tance of the Father’s will; a courage 
that, brought to the test in the pub- 
lic gaze, spoke calmly and unerringly 
but, for the most part, met indignity 
with the dignity of silence. 

As we are drawn by His courage, 
so we are touched by His consider- 
ateness. Other men, when they fear 
and when they suffer, turn in upon 
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themselves; their minds lose breadth 
of vision; their hearts are embittered, 
Capable of thinking first only of 
themselves, in fear and in pain they 
think of no one else. Loving most of 
all themselves, they face fear and en- 
dure pain by yielding to hatred. Yet 
Our Lord could point out to Pilate 
that Pilate’s was not the greater sin, 
He could tell the lamenting women: 
“Weep not for Me but for yourselves 
and for your children.” For His ex. 
ecutioners he could pray: “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” Suffering did not impair 
His balanced grip of truth, nor in- 
justice close His Heart. 


Tue MEANING OF CALVARY 


Yet even this splendor of mora 
virtue is not the real meaning of Cal- 
vary. We have been looking at metre- 
ly human things with only human 
eyes. We have been thinking of vir 
tue as a human accomplishment and 
perfection. We have been thinking 
of suffering as the greatest of evils 
We have been thinking of sin as an 
injury to one’s fellow men. But, if 
we care to know truly, if we wish to 
know things as really they are, if we 
desire to rise above the deception, 
usually the self-deception, of all par- 
tial and incomplete viewpoints, then 
we must look not with our own eyes 
but with the eyes of God. Yet how 
can that be done? How can we slip 
off our own knowing and put on the 
knowledge of God? 
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By our faith in the revealed word 
of God, by our belief in the certain 
truth of what He has taught us, not 
only we can but also we do know 
what God Himself knows. The pene- 
tration of an infinite mind, the im- 
partiality of divine judgment, is with- 
in our easy reach, if only we can at 
once afirm and pray: “I believe, 
Lord; help Thou my unbelief.” Still, 
is it not childish to believe? It is 
childlike; but, “unless you become as 
little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” On 
the other hand, it is not childish. 
Where today is the learning, where 
is the wisdom, to do better than did 
the Galilean fisherman when he ex- 
claimed: ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life?” 

The meaning of Calvary, then, is 
to be known only by faith; it is to be 
known, not by arguing nor by un- 
derstanding, but mainly by praying 
to believe and by believing. One Hail 
Mary can be more helpful than two 
big books, and fifteen minutes of 
prayerful reflection than many a long 
lecture, and most lectures are very 
long. 

By faith we know, though we may 
not understand, that it is not suffer- 
ing but sin that is the greatest evil; 
and that sin is the greatest evil, not 
because it is an injury to man, but 
because it is an affront to God. But, 
one may ask, why should God mind? 
ls He not: beyond all possibility of 
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harm? Hush, believing is not a mat- 
ter of knowing why, but of taking 
God’s word for it. Yet, once one 
believes, one can come to understand 
too, though only dimly as does a child. 
For it is worse to wrong one near to 
us—a mother, a sister, a wife, or a 
father, a brother, a husband—than 
one less near. It is worse to wrong 
one who loves us than one who does 
not care. But who is nearer to each 
of us than God? Parents beget and 
nurture us. But God creates and con- 
serves us. Husband and wife share 
each other’s lives. But the soul and 
God share life eternal. Who loves us 
more than God, Who is love itself, 
Who alone can love from an infinity 
of love, and so can love each one of 
us not a whit the less because He 
loves so many more besides? 


Gon’s Love 


Nor is God’s love for each of us 
something wholly different from hu- 
man love. How could it be? For 
where does human love come from? 
whence the ardor of its self-surren- 
der? whence the strength of its fi- 
delity? whence its overpowering joy, 
and, when not befouled, its calm, en- 
during happiness? All that these are, 
are what they are, because they come 
from God, because they are, so to 
speak, a sample of Him and a sign of 
what He is. Man was made in the 
image and likeness of God, to show 
forth the goodness of God, to return 
the love of God. Sin is the refusal 
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to return that love, and it is the 
greatest evil because it refuses just 
the best that man can do. 

Yet all our striving yields but a 
poor understanding of the evil of 
sin; and, understanding it so poorly, 
we cannot repair it. To understand 
sin, one must be God; to repair it, 
one must be man. Our Lord is both 
God and Man—God to understand 
sin, Man to repair it. Such is our 
faith. Such is the true meaning of 
Calvary. 


SACRIFICE 


To merely human judgment the 
passion and death of Our Lord is 
the symbol of human suffering caused 
by human wrong; it is the drama of 
human vice and the consummation 
of human virtue. But to faith it is 
the chief act of religious worship, the 
act of sacrifice. Common to all sacri- 
fices is that they are outward signs, 
acts more charged with meaning than 
the outward acts of themselves pos- 
sess. Behind the sacrifice, effecting it, 
giving it its excess of meaning, there 
is the sacrificial spirit. 

It is a spirit of adoration, not 
merely “lost, all lost, in wonder at 
the God Thou art,” not merely over- 
come with awe in the presence of 
Infinite Majesty, but more simply 
and more solidly recognizing His 
supreme dominion and surrendering 
to Him all that one is with all one’s 
heart and all one’s soul and all one’s 
mind and all one’s strength. 
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It is a spirit of propitiation, not 
only knowing what God is and giy. 
ing Him His due, but also knowing 
what sin is and desiring to repair it, 

It is a spirit of thanksgiving to the 
unfailing source of all the good things 
we can desire or possess, but espe 
cially a spirit of loving thanksgiving 
for the greatest of gifts, the gift of 
Himself, which has been begun in ws 
by sanctifying grace and is to be com 
pleted in the intimacy of the beatific 
vision. 

It is a spirit of impetration: 2 
spirit that shouted in the blind beg 
gars outside Jericho: “Jesus of Naz- 
areth, have mercy on us;” a spirit 
that bowed in the centurion: “Lord, 
I am not worthy . . . Say but th 
word” ; a spirit whose gentle murmur 
reached highest heaven with the 
prayer: “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 

Such was the spirit of Jesus o 
Calvary. But “put ye on Chris 
Jesus.” We, too, have heads and 
hearts and members, mind and wil 
and sensibility. Whose are they? Ar 
they our own for us to do with 
them just as we please? That is th 
way of rebellion and of ruin, a broad 


and easy way with a hopeless ent} 


Are they just seemingly ours, ani 
really a trust confided us by God! 
That is the way of the Cross. “I 
any man will come after Me, le 
him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow Me.” It isé 
straight and narrow way, but ther 
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js a joyous rainbow of resurrection 
at its end. 

We should, we must, put on 
Christ Jesus, put on His sacrificial 
spirit of adoration, propitiation, 
thanksgiving and impetration. But 
putting Him on is much more a mat- 
ter of God’s grace than of our will- 
ing; and even our willing is first of 
all a willing to pray for God’s grace, 
to pray that our minds be illumined 
to truth, to pray that our hearts of 
stone be converted into hearts of 
flesh, to pray that our reluctant mem- 
bers be steadfast in the way of God. 
Great and sudden changes wrought 
by grace would set grace in conflict 
with the slow and gradual processes 
of nature. But pray first to pray con- 
stantly; pray constantly to know as 
Jesus knows, to love as He loves, to 
do as He did. That is a prayer that 
draws out of us the old Adam, to 
mold us, mostly unaware, day by day, 
ever more in the loveliness of Christ 


our Lord. 


Tue Mass 
Not only are we to put on the 
sacrificial spirit of Our Lord, but 
also we are to take part in His offer- 


"| ing of His Sacrifice. The Body that 


was given for us on Calvary, the 
Blood that was shed for us there, are 
present on our daily altars. The 
same High Priest that offered His 
Body and His Blood on Calvary still 
offers them, a clean oblation, at the 
continuous break of sunrise, as spin- 
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ning earth ever greets new day. The 
Sacrifice of the Cross was bloody; 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, unbloody ; 
the Sacrifice of the Cross we did not 
witness; but in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass we partake. One may come as 
the faithful and beloved St. John 
with Our Lady by his side. One may 
come as the reluctant thief in honest 
acknowledgment of one’s sins. One 
may come as the repentant Magdalen 
who knelt weeping at the foot of the 
Cross. But what matters is not how 
one comes, but whether one puts on, 
prays to put on, the sacrificial spirit 
of Our Lord, to offer with Him His 
Sacrifice for the redemption of man- 
kind and the mystery of the glory of 
God. 

Can then “from the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass be drawn the power to 
save human society?’ One must 
make no mistake. One is not to 
think that human society is going to 
have its endless cultural, social, po- 
litical, economic problems solved by 
some astonishing series of miracles. 
If problems are to be solved, they 
will be solved by men who have taken 
the time and the trouble to discover 
their nature, who possess the talent 
to think out solutions, who are gifted 
with the judgment necessary to pro- 
ceed from abstract theory to con- 
crete policy. As a workman does not 
ask an employer, so no man should 
ask God, to do for man what man 
is to do for himself. But it remains 
that man without the grace of God 
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cannot begin to do for himself what 
he ought to do. Distrust, envy, hat- 
red divide different sections of labor; 
they divide labor, management, own- 
ership; they divide opposed political 
factions, distinct cultural or racial 
groups, separate nations. Families 
perish in the quicksand of lust; chil- 
dren grow up without homes; schools 
breed materialists, and universities 
train revolutionaries; newspapers, 
magazines, books exploit the disorien- 
tation of minds and the weakness of 
characters for the lofty aim of in- 
creasing their sales. In this Babel 
objectives have to be pared down to 
minima, if they are to be even pro- 
posed; they have to be further re- 
duced, if they are to be accepted; 
and the performance of what is ac- 
cepted is a good deal less than the 
promise. 

So we muddle from crisis to crisis, 
to be tumbled from catastrophe to 
cataclysm. Why? Because our glori- 
ous Western civilization is on the 
verge of intellectual and moral bank- 
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ruptcy. Once more we must lear 
to love one the other. Once more we 
must learn that life on earth is ep- 
durable, only if first we seek the 
kingdom of God. Once more we 
must learn to believe God as little 
children, to be able to think as ob. 
jective and honest mene It is on this 
prior and deeper level that the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is the source of-the 
power to save human society. Those 
who believe and hope and love do 
so in virtue of the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary applied to the needs of the hour 
by the Sacrifice of the Mass. If their 
faith and hope and charity are to be 
intensified to the point where they 
become effective in human affairs; if 
their numbers are to be increasd to 
the point where such effectiveness is 
operative on a sufficiently broad scale; 
that will be because in greater num- 
bers and more intensely men put on 
the sacrificial spirit of Our Lord and 
with Him offer in the Mass the 
world-redeeming Sacrifice of the 
Cross. 
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